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YOU and return 

ore THIS OUT “s: 
with TEN CENTS (silver or stamps) we will send you 
for six months, THE YOUNG IvUFA, the brightest_and 
best juvenile magazine published. It is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains the most delightful stories. We | 
make this offer to introduce iccnly. Address, GRANT 
C. WHITNEY, Pub BELVIDERE, [Li. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


i 

ai COMPLETE, 3 alphapets rubber type, type holder, bottle 
Indelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box 
with full directions for use. Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
Swoq| 2 for 25 cents. Same outfit others are selling for 20 cents, 

aay DANIELLS NOVELTY WORKS, BOX 2851 N.Y. City 

: . 

> Do Your Own Printing. 
ty Card Press $3. Circular Press SS § fs 
Newspaper size $44. Type setting 8) 
easy, printed rules. For business, © 
=home, old or young. Send 2 stamps 
for eatalog Press, Type, Cards, to fj 
i factory Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 


DETECTIVE CAMERA, $5.00. 


The cheapest one in the world. Makes good pictures and 

is the best value for the money of any on the market. 

Circulars free. Sample prints 10 cents. Sent C. 0. D. to 

any part of the country. M’L ER & COMPANY, | 

Manufacturers of Photographic Specialties, | 
442 Fulton St., Brookiyn, N. ¥. 
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s 
Photo Copying. k- 
es 
A MONTH and 5.00 Gutfit Free! Agents 
{ wanted in every State to collect 
Oil Painting. The biggest thing out. Send for circulars, 
ete. Restorative Copying Co. Address, 
Fel 

ABRAHAM'S SURE CORN REMOVER. 

A permanent, painless and speedy sure cure for all | 
any part of the U. S. on receipt of rs5c. Satisfaction | 
guaranteed or money refunded. AGENTS WANTED. | 

5621tGrand Street, New York. 
nit and 10¢ MAGIC HAT RACK, 2393/7230 0D IHHAr 
geese Gaeta bores wo wil for 60 aa7e on | eT 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$100 Small pictures to copy and enlarge to a beautiful 
N. WINSLOW & CO., 274 Grand Street, N. Y. 
Corns, Bunions, Callouses, Warts, etc. Will be sent to 
S. ABRAHAM, Chemist, . 
A oP TEIT) ONLY - 
Bs 0c PRINTING OUT 5 a 233\ci00 
these two valuable articles | 
uululoioo'ga'aanna” 













} postpaid on receipt of 25c. silver 
A Siu. rans Is a WONDER, (ESSE 
FUL OFFER. Outsit used for | >= =2Sctae Ea 
ing up oames, pee cards, mark- 
books, envelopes, papers, etc.; 
holder, 
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is Cents a Yeu. 
5 Cents 4 Copy. 
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AL LITERARY MARVEL ---$2.56 PER VOLUME 
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We publish the Popular Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA from latest English edition, at 
$2.50 per volume, being one-third the price of tne origit.al and one-half the price of the Scribner edition of the same 


work. We have reproduced all illustrations, maps and texts, page for page and volume for volume. 
sets of 24 vols. now ready for delivery on EASY PAYM ENTS. 
A subscriber writes: ‘‘ The best is now the chearest. 


guage. 


Complete 
The greatest work of the kind in the English lan- 
All high-priced editions of this work are in our office 





for comparison. Circulars and sample pages mailed. Sold by. subscription only. ‘ z : : 
THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 739 & 741 Broadway, N, Y., & 126 Washington St., Chicago 





Imperial Self-Inking Stamp; pen & pencil 



















}) Any namein Rubber, {5 cents. Club ot 8, for $} bill 
ae = Marks 
0 B= i — anything 






= .Town & Stateon,2Qc Clubof8,$1.40 
bber Stamp Co.New Haven; Conn 


6. Best references. Store & factory, 11&13 Center St 


15 CENT PACKAGE OF GAMES. 
THE BEST COLLECTION EVER SOLD FOR FOUR 
TIMES THE AMOUNT. 

Game of Authors, 48 cards Shadow Pantomine, 
with directions. Shadow Buff. 
Set of Dominoes. The Clarivoyant, how to 
Chess Board, with men. become a medium, 
Checker Board, with men. Game of Fortune. 
Fox and Geese Board, with The Album Writer’s Friend 
men. 275 Select Autograph Al- 
bum verses (new). 


with men. 50 Choice Conundrums or 


Mystic Age Tablet, tells age Riddles, with answers 
of any person. (mew). 

The Beautiful Language of Thirteen Magical Experi- 
Flowers. ments. 


Morse Telegraph Alphabet. Eleven Parlor Games. 


The Improved Game of Magic Music. 

Forfeit. Order of the Whistle. 
Parlor Tableanx. Game of Letters and many 
Pantomine. others. 


To introduce our goods and get new customers, we wil] 
send the whole lot to any address, freight paid, on receipt 
of 15¢.; 2 lots for 25¢.; 5 lots, 50c. Stamps.taken. 
STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 


NO 
INSTRUCTION NEEDED. 


This typewriter requires no teacher, and speed is easily 
attained with but little practice. 


IT IS THE ONLY PRACTICAL LOW- 
PRICED TYPEWRITER. 


“* Business men are alive to the importance of having 
their letters written on the typewriter, and know that a 
letter thus written will receive prompt attention.” 


WORLD = @4G WRITES 77 
TYPEWRITER $15 CHARACTERS. 


Catalogues free. Address Typewriter Department, PoprE 
Mre Co,.. Makers of Columbia Cycles, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. tae - 











1492 CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 2 

The Patent Columbus Egg is a novelty. Why? Be- 
cause it will have its own way, taking an upright posi- 
tion; size of hen’s egg, made of durable material, and 
handsomely enameled. Ladies find: the egg desirable for 
fairs and festivals, also to decorate for Easter and other 
purposes. Novel paper-weight for adults, and amusing 
toy for children. Mailed, postpaid, for 15¢.; two for 25c. 
Write for prices by the hundred, 

The “* NECROMANCERS’ CHAIN” of 38 Running 
tings, a wonderfully interesting combination, mailed, 
postpaid, for 15c. each ; two for 25ce. 

WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Middletown, Conn. 


CALIGRAPH 
GREATEST SPEED! 


BEST FOR MANIFOLDINC. 
{00,000 Daily users. 
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THE MOST DURABLE. 


Single Case, No. 1, - - $70.00 
Double Case, dps © Fuca < - 85.00 
New Special, cS, - - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and 
Circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 237 BrRoapbway, NEw York. 
14 WEST 4TH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH FacTory, Coventry, ENGLAND. 
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PLAIN TALK. 








THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, 





100 Latest 5 




















DALMER’S New Pronouncing Dictionary of 2,600 musical 
PENCILS. 6c. C. W. LOOMIS, W aterbury, Gi 
978 Hidden Name, Sitk Frings, Envelope Cards, &e., a 
NAM On 25 Hidden Name Cards; sample goods, songs, 
etc., 10c. W. H. HARTY, Newton, Mass. 
Send Stamp for Postage. CLIMAX CO. CHICAGO, ie 
PHOTO Lovely sam viles, 4c., worth 25c, Try me, 
catalogue free. F. B. MILLS, Thorn Hill, INCSYs, 
SAM PLE BOOK OF HIDDEN NAME CARDS for 1890, with 
MrFe Co., Detroit, 1 Mich., U.S. 
H..V. Es. HEA’ CH, Sheldon, Iow a. 
\Daisy Telephone, com-| 12 Little 
8. C. DYKE, Manu'f'r, Akron, O. che 
J0B Samples FREE. Wilk- 
ORTHAND WRITING TAUGHT 
by mail or personally. 
ej you want to make money, and start a good 
NE ALY iy! 27 Garfield Place, Indianapolis, 1nd. 
27 before dinner, another $16 the first hour. 


PHUNNY THINGS FREE. Box 42, Sawens, N. Y. 
terms, 25e. Hi. R. PALMER, Box 2,841, N. Y. City. 
LEAD PENCILS. For all purposes, 50c. a dozen. Sample 
Illustrated Puzzles, 76 Games, and New Sample Book f Gennin a rda 
(not pictures.) Allonly4 cents. HOME & your CADIZ, “Oho 
" Pyoto of your future Husband or Wite FREE !| 
iUG A.W ARF E Ls Photographer, Cadiz, Ohio. 
CEEDS. 6 pkts. of my choicest flower seeds, 10c. Beautiful 
Agents Outfit, and 20 LOVELY PHOTOS, all 4 conts. 
BUCKEYE CARD C0., LACEYVILLE, OHIO. 
OR ROW BOATS, Sail and Steam Yacht and Outfits, send 
10c. for Catalogue and trices. Davis Boat & OAR | 
YOUR name written on, and your photo in corner of 
tweive silver edged cards. 25c.; send photo; will | 
return it. 
plete, $1.00. Works|Brown Jugs 
perfectany distance.’ for li cts. 
Tali. Mail orders a specialty. 
Send for Price List and 
' 
inson, ‘‘ The Printer,” Leslie, Mich. 
S procured if pupils when competent 
pean et, . W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, Conn. 
Look paying business for yourself, send 8 cents 
win stamps for full particulars, ete. D 
AGENTS WANTED—ALSO MEN. Two 
immense new specialties. One lady made 
Extraordinary opportunity; proof free. Ad. 
LITTLE & CO., 214 Clark Street, ( thicago, Ill. 


AT ® FOLKS®@ 














to open 900 different locks. Something new. 
Every Man, Woman and Child shonld have 
one. Send 15 cents for Sample, or $1.00 per 
Dozen. 

Address all orders to 








nk nthe They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fait. Sold i yokes everywhere or sent by mail. Partie 
"ING We are prepared to give | 
s variety of Job Printing, 
from a Card toa Calalogue or News 
lowest of prices. Stamp dealers can 

-depend upon accuracy for price-lists, etc. 

ING ( CO., 5 Beekman St., D New York. 

153 Ferry Street, LAFAYETTE, IND. 
A Keystone Culinary Beater and Mixer (for mak- 
ing cake, bread, etc., etc., pone cream, eggs, «tc., 
PAINE DIEHL & CO., PHILAD’A, Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
What? Why, the YOUTHS’ MONTHLY, the best 

;paper published. It has bright short stories, biographical 

.¢ "nmon, besides a lot of other interesting matter, It inter- 

+05 everybody, from the grandfather to the baby, Asa 


ng ** Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose liibs.a 
ulars (sealed) 4e. WILCOX SPECIFIC cO., Phila., Ps 
estimates for any and every 
paper. 
-estimate if you donomore. PLAIN TALK ahi taenead 
O. H. STEVENS, Locksmith, 

An Ice Cream Freezer, (the best in a world.) 
and a thousand other things.) A 50¢. Cook Book. 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 

.Sketches, interesting facts, column of wit, a word bunting 
Special inducement we will send it 5 months for 10c, or one 


year for 25¢e, May edition out May 6. Try it; we guarantee 


_ you Satisfaction, A fine book to every tenth Subscriber. 
Send at once: satisfaction aernipert or money refunded. 
RD VALL x. 246, M. 





“AGENTS 


| ter. 


thor oughly | 
Situations | 


The best of work and the | 


Write for an | 






Kodak Cameras. 


“you press the button, 


we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF. ) 


Seven New Styles and Sizes, 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 
Sold by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Navi 
INERALS AND INDIAN RELICS. Collections Low: isis 
Free. IS S. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
a saanis case of OLIVE ToothSoap. PURE. 


Yer, 
SEND l0c. WM. EDWARDS, Gray ville, Ill. 


OW TO SMOKE empty Clay pipes, and 298 other magic 
tricks and experiments, only fees 
Pror. TONE, 269 Ww 124th St.. 


Want at once, more a panie 
with stamp 


Hao Gen Oats 


: PRINTER, West Sumner, Me. 


WLANTERNS & Views 
For Sale and Wanted. 
Music Boxes, Organettes, Pho- 
to. Outfits, STEAM ENGINES, 

§c, Catalogues Free. 





Electric Mechanicai Novelties 
H ARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philada., Po. 


Two or Three Good Writers 
WANTED 


to do copying at home evenings. 


Work will last all win- 
Address with stamps, 
“PUBLISHERS No. 9,” 


_ Galion, Ohio. 


IMPORTANT. Aeonte) men. women, boys and girls | 

and everybody who sen ds us 10c. in sil 
ver or Ic, stamps, we will insert his or her name and ad- 
dress in our Agents’ Directory, which goes to advertisers, 
| publishers, novelty dealers, card printers and others who 
want Agents all over the United States and Canada, from 
whom you willreceive free of cost, for years to come hun- 
| dreds of samples, consisting of magazines, circulars, cata- 
| logues, visiting cards, novelties, etc. In this way you will 
keep posted, and besides stand a good chance 6f getting 
the agency for goods that will bring you a good income. 
| Copy containing name sent everyone answering this ad- 
veruisement. Address, Edgar D. Melville, Publisher, 
Chester, Pa. 





THE-NOVELTY-PHOTOGRAPHS, 


By a new method we are reproducing our Novelty 
Photographs direct from the ordinary card or ae pic- 
ture, or tintype. The size is 2 by 14 inches, and they are 
superbly finished and elegantly enameled, and furnished 
with gummed backs ready for mounting On cards, or in- 
serting in albums, books, letters; etc. Sign your letters 
with them, have them on your card, put. them in auto- 
graph albums, ete. Prices: —1 doz., 50c; 2 doz. 75c. 

Always sends the best photo you have to work from. 
It will be returned with the work ordered, uninjured, if 
you protect with cardboard when sending- address, 


THE+P.C. AGENCY, 
Leslie, » Michigan. 





Brae aininent Bureau. 





| Enlarged and improved. Price $1.00 
'a year. New entertainments published 
‘monthly. Samples, 1ocents. The only 
monthly of the kind inthe U.S. Also 
a 100 page book containing outlines. of 
entertainments for homes, societies and: 
Sunday-schools. Price $1.00. Book and 
the paper for one year $1.25. 
Address 
ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
- Publishers of the ‘‘Old District 
School,’’ ‘‘Temple of Fame,’ ‘Quiz- 
Social,’’ ‘‘Children of the Bible,” 
Cn Toa ee. \ i ganle ye 











Send for Catalogue. 


Address | 
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FINE PRINTED ENVELOPES, white or as- 
10 sorted colors, with name, business and address on, 
all for 40 cents by mail, postpaid. Cards and letter heads 
at same prices. AGENTS WANTED. Outfit for 10c. 
Our works are run by electricity. Established in 1874. 
Address CLARENCE DEPUY, Wieting Block, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

with Ty 


PRINTING PRESS Baht: 


ase, complete, for 
Pack Bampieg isiting C ards & $5 
ARNO MUSIC \— > }{ ARBACH’S 


ee PRINTING PRESS 

W.C. EVANS, 50 aa paue. Ge 
\ 
: ur te 








(2 7-With vend yi oueee 
Vth St.s PhiJedelphia. 
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LANTERNS & Views 
for Sale and Wanted. 
Husie Boxes, Organettes, Pho- 
to, Outfits, Magee ENGINES, 

Gc, Oat 3 Free. 
ACOH & 00. 809 Filbert St. Philada. Pa 


Electric Mechanical Novelties, 


_ HARB 


Rubber Stamps. 








Great Reduction in 
Price. f 
We will send any of the following 
Numbers of Self-Inking Rubber 
Stamps post-paid on receipt of 


price: 
No. 1, 75¢.; No. 2, $1.00; No. 3, 1.25; No. 4, $1.50; 
No. 5, $2.00; No. 6, $2.50. 
Your business card on any of the above. Good 


work and prompt attention to all orders. 


E. R. DURBOROW, Man’f’r Rubber Stamps, 
203 South 10th ~treet, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Mineralogists. 


A new work now being com- 
piled by Messrs. F. R. Stearns . 
and S. H. Wood: 


A Guide and Record 


for collectors of minerals. All 
should haveit. No pains spared 
to make it fine! 

For further information and 
prospectus, address 


UNIVERSAL PUB. CO, 
Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 


THE BEST BOOKS! — 


For a limited time any one of the following books will 
be given free to each person who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
ubscription to PLAIN TALK, and ten cents extra for post- 
age and packing. OR, for a club of TEN, sent at one 
time, a book to each subscriber, postage free. 


Handy Atlas of the World. 
A wonderful little compend, and enormously popular, 
No other pocket Atlas can compare with it. 


Brawn and Brain—By Aldridge. : 
The book which every young man at all interested in 
athletic sports of any kind wants. 


The Lamplighter—By Miss Cummins. 

One of the most popular of American novels. Has been 
literally sold by the hundreds of thousands. 
Life of Dayid Livingstone—By Thos. Hughes. 


Few books can equal this, few are so attractive. 
library is complete without a Life of Livingstone. 


Todd’s Student’s Manual. ae 
No other book in the language, occupying a similar field, wer 

compares with this in popularity. nae student should | 

have a copy. 


All books bound in eked in an, attractive ‘Ss 
each one worthy : 
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JENNY FAIRMAN SMITH. 





nicht 
piped 


“TCH KANN 
Englisch,’’ 
a childish voice. 

At the sound, Miss 
Minerva Kindheart, a 
teacher who was all 
that her name would 
suggest, turned back 
as she was crossing the 
play-ground of a large 
public school. She 
wondered who the 
troubled owner of that 
plaintive German voice 
might be. 

And that was the 
first- time she saw 
Fritz. 

Fritz was just from 
the Rhineland and a 
quaint little figure he 
made as he stood before 
her. His body was drawn up with military erectness and 
precision. He had pulled off his blue cloth German cap 
with its oddly stuffed crown and held it against the breast of 
his woolen jacket. 

His feet stood up rigidly in a pair of clumsy wooden 
sabots. His stockings were those heavy hand-knitted, royal 
purple fellows. 

Miss Kindheart’s pleasant, observing, blue eyes saw all 
this and more in one quiet glance. 

She noted the broad, well-shaped German head with its 
pretty cover of yellow curly hair, the frank, honest face, and 
the steady, intelligent gray eyes. 

Fritz bowed with much civility and repeated ‘‘/ch kann 
nicht Englisch.’’ 

He said it hopelessly and his chin quivered slightly, as 
his eyes wandered over the groups of happy, shrill-voiced 
children. 

They were all romping and playing just as he could, but 
speaking quite another language. 

Fortunately Miss Kindheart knew sonie German 
replied to him in his own tongue. 

Fritz gave a comical little sigh of relief and his face 





and 


_ brightened at the familiar sound. 


Miss Kindheart continued to talk and listen as they 
walked toward her school-room together. 

His name was Fritz Berg. 

He had just come to this city from Germany and he 
wanted to come to the American school, he said. 

Miss Kindheart afterward learned of the little mother at 

home, of the sick father who was not able always to work, 
of sister Betta, four years old, and of the helpless baby sister 


~who had been blind from birth. 





- laugh. — 


esc 
ase eee 


As Fritz clattered along in his wooden shoes earnestly 
talking, he seemed quite unconscious of the curious stares 


_and giggles of some of the ruder little American children. 


They did not understand this new sample of childhood. 
They understood neither his odd clothes nor his speech and 
so they laughed. 

_ Fritz thought them strange, too, but he didnot stare and 


x 





Quite unconsciously Young Germany taught Young 
America a lesson in politeness. 

Finally Fritz paused and listened curiously and carefully 
to the strange English words that were flying all about iu 
the air, like so many shrill-voiced birds. 

Then he looked up in Miss Kindheart’s face and said 
emphatically: ‘‘/ch kann nicht Englisch, aber Ich will 
Fenglisch lernen.’’ 

There was a steady look in his gray eyes and his mouth 
took a determined curve as he came to this decision. 

Miss Kindheart thought to herself ‘‘ Here is some good 
material,’’ and vaguely wondered into what it would be 
shaped. ‘‘Yes, there is certainly cloth enough to make a 
man and if I’m a judge, it is of the quality that makes a 
firm, good one,’’ mused Miss Kindheart. Then she smiled 
and nodded to herself, in a curious way Miss Kindheart had, 
and said half aloud: ‘‘ Well, well, we will see what can be 
done for this small German American citizen.”’ 

So Fritz became a member of the school. 

It was pretty steep climbing for little ‘‘ Wooden Shoes”’ 
at first, as Miss Kindheart saw. 

But by throwing in German words of explanation occa- 
sionally, Fritz began to understand and made a beginning. 

Then he climbed with such steady, careful strides that it 
gave good Miss Kindheart much pleasure to watch him. 

The clumsy wooden shoes Fritz seemed to find impeded 
his progress in this new country, so they were soon discarded 
for stout leather shoes of American manufacture. 
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Miss Kindheart missed the familiar looks and clatter of 
the quaint, little things, and was almost sorry to see them 
no more. Still she felt that this was America and not Ger- 
many, and Fritz had come to stay. 

Some one else beside Miss Kindheart missed the wooden 
shoes. This was a sharp little Yankee boy in the school, 
named Tom. YTom’s chief aim in life seems to be to make 
what he thought was a good trade. 

Miss Kindheart was much amused to see Tom draw Fritz 
to one side of the room at recess and ask him to trade his 
wooden shoes in exchange for two agates and a dilapidated 
knife with one wriggley, rusty blade. 

Fritz laughed good naturedly at Tom, but shook his head 
with a puzzled air saying: ‘‘I untershtant not.”’ 

As*Tom was passing Miss Kindheart’s desk with a crest- 
fallen air, she inquired; ‘‘What did you expect to do with 
the wooden shoes Tom?’’ ‘Make sail boats of ’em, 
ma’am,’’ promptly replied Tom, as he walked sorrowfully 
away. 

If the boys could beat Fritz for a time indoors at reading 
and speaking English, when they were trying the new hori- 
zontal bar that had been lately added to the play ground. 
they found themselves the pupils and Fritz the teacher. 

He could outstrip them all with ease. 

His muscles had been trained by regular instruction, 
and daily practice in the gymnasium, in his German home 
across the sea. 

One day Miss Kindheart saw through the window a 
group of admiring boys standing near the horizontal bar in 
the play-ground, while Fritz swiftly and skillfully performed 
on it what to them seemed wonderful feats of strength. 

After that the boys seemed to like Fritz. 

Miss Kindheart had often observed that boys have a 
great admiration and respect for muscle. 

Of course Fritz made some amusing blunders at first in 
trying to speak English. 

He was gone from school one day. This was so unusual 
a thing, that when he appeared punctually the next morn- 
ing, and made his civil bow, Miss Kindheart asked : 

‘‘Where were you, yesterday, Fritz? I missed you.” 

Fritz answered carefully : ‘‘By de cow.’’ , 

Miss Kindheart smiled and said: ‘And where is the 
cow ?”’ 

Quoth Fritz gravely: ‘‘He iss tite on a shtring.” 

Now Miss Kindheart might have thought that the cow 
was intoxicated, but after she had stopped laughing she 
wisely concluded that Fritz and the cow had been out in 
search of pasture. 

As time went.on, Fritz proved to possess sterling traits 
of character, as we sometimes say. 

He always obeyed orders promptly, accurately, and 
‘pleasantly. 

He was patient and persevering—an untiring little work- 
er, when on duty. 

He played all games out of doors as heartily as he work- 
ed indoors. 

The result was that both body and brain developed sure- 
ly and steadily. 

Fritz seemed not to know the meaning of doing any 
work, even the slightest, carelessly. 

His writing, maps and drawings, became the admiration 
of the school. 

' The girls pronounced them ‘‘just lovely’’, and the boys 
admitted they were ‘“ slick ;’’ for Fritz was a general favor- 
ite. : 

‘--Now do not think that Fritz was perfect, one of these 
goody-goody-never-never-do-wrong boys. Notat all. Fritz 
was as fun-loving and mischievous as any other healthy 
hearty boy. But he was also good-natured, truthfnl, 
manly and frank. So it was not strange that Miss Kind- 
heart and the children heartily liked Fritz. 

'_ Ina shorter time than one would think possible, Fritz 
read, spoke, and spelled English well. 

Not just as American and English girls and boys speak 
it, but surprisingly well. 

In time, he left Miss Kindheart’s school and went to 
higher rooms. Everywhere he went, Miss Kindheart heard 
of his satisfactory progress. 

Fritz unconsciously possessed the ‘‘open sesame’? to the 
dcors of success both at school and in life. 


PLAIN/TALK. 


His stock in trade was the enduring one of patience, per- 
severance and pluck. 

All went well with Fritz until he was twelve years old. 

Then came trouble knocking at the door of the poor, lit- 
tle, German home. 

The father, who had never been strong since they left 
Germany, grew worse and died. So the mother with Fritz, 
Betta, and the little blind sister, Elsa, were left without 
money and without a home. 

The father’s inability to work steadily and his final ill- 
ness had interfered seriously with their efforts to pay fora 
snug little home. 

With this trouble Fritz and his mother came to Miss 
Kindheart for advice and help. The mother said Fritz must 
leave the sehool. Here she shook her head and sighed. 


It seemed indeed too bad to Miss Kindheart that her 
Fritz who was so deserving of an education, and had made 
such brave progress must stop just then. However, she 
said nothing of this to the sorrowful little mother, but prom- 
ised to find some work for Fritz as soon as possible and 
sent her away much comforted. 

Miss Kindheart sat dowu to think ahout it. 

Here was Fritz, a mere child only twelve years old, ina 
strange land, about to attempt to fill his father’s place, and 
take care, not only of himself, bnt his mother, Betta and 
Elsa. 
Miss Kindheart knew that Fritz hada pair of careful, 
willing hands, a steady head, and a brave, honest heart, to 
help him on; yet she thought it was a beavy burden for 
such young shoulders. 

Think of Fritz, boys, you who have comfortable homes 
and indulgent parents, when you feel sometimes that you 
have a hard time of it. 

To be sure the little mother’s hands-were not idle at this 
time. German hands seldom are. 

Her well knitted stockings, mittens and lace founda 
ready sale. 

Miss Kindheart took the first thing that offered for Fritz. 
It was a position in the book, stationery and toy store of 
Mr. William Lawrence, who was old friend of Miss Kind- 
heart’s. 

Mr. Lawrence had consented reluctantly to try Fritz. 
He thought him too young to be of much use to him asa 
salesman. 

However, he was so pleased with his appearance the first 
day, when he pulled off his cap, with his pleasant smile, and 
civil bow, that Mr. Lawrence mutttered to himself: 

‘‘I believe Miss Kindheart is right about this boy. * 

Fritz soon made friends of the customers by his bright, 
pleasing face and earnest manner when he was striving to 
speak good English and sell his employer’s goods. 


It was funny to see him, as Miss Kindheart did one day 
unobserved, standing with a group of little German girls 
around him. Fritz was holding a large, flaxen-haired doll 
awkwardly but carefully in his boyish hands, and telling 
them rapidly and earnestly in German of its perfections. 


And sometimes a group of boys were to be seen around 
Fritz (for the children always sought him out) and he would 
have some wonderful mechanical toy to sell to them, and 
with slower, careful English words tell them ‘how it went. ”’ 


If old people came into the store, Fritz was their favorite, 
for he was as polite and respectful to them as to his own 
mother. 

Mr. Lawrence kindly allowed Fritz two evenings in each 
week to use as he liked. 

One of these Fritz usually spent at a gymnasium ; for his 
active young body found the close confinement and routine 
of store life irksome at times. 

The other evenings, by Miss Kindheart’s advice, Fritz 
spent at a Boys’ Reading Club that she had formed and di- 
rected. 

Here he improved his English, and added much to the 
handful of knowledge gained at school. 

Fritz soon learned to help his employer invoice, and 
check off bills of goods, for he had been rapid and accurate 
at figures even when he wore the little wooden shoes. 


When Fritz was sixteen he took lessons at night in book- 


keeping, and after a while was promoted to the position of 
book-keeper in the store. | : 
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At the end of five years, the little home was paid for by 
patient work and saving. 

How they worked with Fritz for the Captain ! 

Even wee Betta had added her mite toward paying for 
the home-nest. For had not her willing little feet carried 
her back and forth daily through sunshine and storm, while 
her chubby hand grasped tightly the handle of a tin 
pail belonging to a German workman in a large factory? 

He had no Betta of his own to carry his dinner. 

Ten cents a week was what Betta received for this daily 
service. 

Not much you think, but it helped. 

Miss Kindheart saw the snug little home with its gay, 
neatly kept flower beds and vines, the snowy window cur- 
tains with the very prettiest pattein of the mother’s hand- 
knitted lace on them, the thrifty vegetable garden, and the 
tiny grape-arbor, where they often ate in summer. 

She saw the home-made hot-bed that the proud mother 
told her Fritz had contrived to make when not at the store. 

Here, in early spring, they raised not only enough veget- 
ables for their own use, but had some to sell. 

For were they not to have a home some day? 
home means much. 

Their simple content and happiness in their home-life 
was a pleasant thing to see. 

One afternoon in summer, Miss Kindheart went to their 
house with some books for Fritz to read. 

Hearing voices in the grape-arbor she went toward it, 
and stood behind the vines unobserved for a few moments 
and watched the happy picture within. 

The mother was softly humming a German tune, as she 
deftly made ready their simple evening meal. 

Betta, a round, chubby girl, with long vellow braids and 
laughing eyes, held gaily aloft a branch of the grape-vine. 

She waved it to and fro with a rustling sound, in front 
of Elsa’s face. 

Elsa would stretch out her little hand to catch it when it 
sounded near. 5 

Her patient, sweet face, with its sightless eyes, was turn- 
ed aside to listen to the pretty music the leaves made. 

Near by, ona bench, sat tall Fritz, jack-knifein hand, 
busily shaping what turned out to be a plump wooden doll 
for Elsa. 

The doll is finished now, and Betta throws the vine aside 
to watch Elsa’s delight at the simple plaything. 

As Fritz gives it to her with a kiss, she quickly passes 
her small, deft, fingers over it, laughingsoftly in a pleased 
way, then suddenly clasps the doll to her heart in sucha 
fond embrace, that the mother, Fritz and Betta all laugh 
together, and, turning, Fritz sees their good friend Miss 
Kindheart standing with the books, a silent but smiling 
witness of their joy. 

Soon after this Miss Kindheart was called away from 
the city. After four years absence, she returned to her work 
in the city where Fritz lived. 

As she sat in a street-car idly scanning the familiar 
streets and business houses, on the way to her boarding 
place from the station, a close observer would have noticed 
her blue eyes light up with a smile as she gave a little ap- 
proving nod at no one in particular. 

What she saw was a new sign in front of her old friend 
Mr. Lawrence’s store bearing in gilt letters the names 
Lawrence & Berg. 

Miss Kindheart got off the car and walked into the store. 

A tall fine-looking, broad-shouldered, young man with 
close-cropped yellow hair, a blonde moustache and clear, 
steady, gray eyes, came forward with a frank smile and 
out-stretched hand; and in perfect, courteous English cor- 
dially greeted his old friend. Involuntarily, another figure 
rose before Miss Kindheart’s eyes ;—a childish one in odd 
garments, and clumsy, little wooden shoes, with the same 
smile and steady gray eyes,—the little Fritz Berg of long 
ago. She seemed again to hear his plaintive, ‘‘/ch kann 
nicht English.”’ 

Then her eyes rested approvingly on the tall figure be- 
fore her of Mr. Frederick Berg, the trusty junior partner of 
the firm of Lawrence & Berg. 

As Miss Kindheart left the store and went on her way, 
she thought of Fritz, and how he had succeeded in over- 
coming difficulties since she had known him. 
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She realized that Fritz would seem but a tame sort of 
hero to the boys who delight inthe daring heroes with 
leather belts around them filled with a goodly collection of 
bowie knives, revolvers, daggers and hatchets. 

Heroes who always seem to fight their way through life, 
not with such common-place weapons as perseverance and 
pluck, but by constantly meeting, and never failing to kill, 
an amazing number of bears, tigers, and other unmanage- 
able quadrupeds. Enough ii fact to make a considerable 
addition to ‘‘Barnum’s Colossal Greatest Show on Earth.”’ 

How they ever shot three bears with a revolver, and at 
the same time, with their left hand thrust a gleaming dag- 
ger into two tigers, (the same dagger) and then cut off the 
head of a fourth bear, who was supposed to have obligingly 
waited till Mr. Hero had time to kill him. I say all this was 
more than simple, truthful Miss Kindheart could understand. 

Yet there are heroes warranted to do these things,—or 
paper at least. 

Now Miss Kindheart could not recall one single tiger 
or bear that Fritz had killed. 

But she did remember with pride one day at school 
some years ago when some of the girls ran into her room 
with flushed cheeks and excited eyes totell the following 
story: 

As they were going home from school they had seen a 
group of little children playing on the river bridge. They 
were throwing pebbles into the water and watching the cir- 
cles grow bigger and bigger. When suddenly one little girl 
leaned her short body too far over the edge of the bridge, 
lost her balance and plunged into the river below. 

The girls screamed, they said, but Fritz who was just be- 
hind them, pushed by them and ran quickly to the bridge. 

He hastily measured the distance with his eye to the 
river below, threw aside his cap and coat, dived into the 
stream and saved the drowning child. 

And there the girls told how gently Fritz carried the 
child to her home, and without waiting for the frightened 
and bewildered mother’s thanks, as the children excitedly 
told her what had happened, slipped quietly out of the 
house and started again on a run for home, whistling as he 
went. 

As Miss Kindheart thought of how much easier it is to 
go down than up, and of ‘‘how many hit below the mark 
how few above it, ’’ she felt that her friend Fritz had step by 
step, climbed up some of the rounds of life’s difficult ladder 
successfully. 

How much higher Fritz will climb it is impossible to 
tell. - 

‘“There’s plenty of room at the top,’’ you know, and 
Miss Kindheart feels sure he is the sort of a Fritz who will 
not stop where he is, but will go on climbing. 








Some Miscellaneous ‘‘Hows.” 


N INK suitable for type-writers’ ribbons is made as _ fol- 
lows: Aniline black, half ounce; pure alcohol. 15 
ounces; concentrated glycerine, 15 ounces. Dissolve the 
color in the solvent and add the glycerine to bring the mix- 
tureto the required consistency to work freely. 

Anyone who has had the misfortune to injure the coat- 
ing of a rubber umbrella will be glad to know that it is not 
without remedy. A preparation of dammar varnish and as- 
phaltum in about equal quantities, with a little turpentine, 
will make an easily applied coating, which makes the um- 
brella about as good as new again. Spots on gossamer coats 
and cloaks can be covered with this also. 

How few persons know what is meant by a ‘‘size’’ inthe 
matter of coats, shoes, etc. A sizein acoat is an inch, a 
size in underwear is two inches, a size in a sock is one inch, 
in a collar one-half an inch, in ashirt one-half an inch, in 
shoes one-sixth of an inch, trousers one inch, gloves one- 
quaiter of an inch and hats one-eighth of an inch. 





I am delighted with PLAIN TaLK; success to you.—J/iss 
7., Lexington, Ky. 








One of the best and cheapest publications that we know 
of is PLAIN TaLK.—Herald, Watkins, N. Y. 
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A BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION HOUSE AT SUFFERN, N. Y. 


_THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 








BY J. M. S. HAMILTON. 





SECOND PAPER. 


i IS ONLY within the past few years that photography 
has assumed the immense proportion and place it now 
occupies, while its availability for research and study is 
constantly growing. Science has found its usefulness to 
mark the course and changes of the heavenly bodies, and 
the minute germs of the dread diseases which afflict human- 
ity can now be studied by the physician with greater facili- 
ty, while the family group around the fireside of the old 
homestead can be taken by the elder brother or sister, with- 
out the discomforts of a journey to the photographer’s, or 
having to wait until he can visit them. 

Artists now use the camerato a great extent for scenes 
which at their convenience are transferred by pen, pencil or 
brush to more elaborate work in the quiet of the studio. It 
is rare to meet with a person who cannot enjoy a picture, be 
it an oil painting, or a wood cut in an ordinary illustrated 
newspaper, and how often have we beheld a natural piece of 
scenery which we at the time would give almost any amount 
to be able to take with us, but owing to our lack of ability 
to portray with pencil or brush, we reluctantly leave behind 
us forever. 

All this is now changed, for with the press of our finger 
upon a button, we can produce a picture which can remind 
us of some pleasant moment for all time. There are cam- 
eras of all descriptions, cameras which can be hung at the 
neck and within the vest, permitting by the pressure of a 
button the taking of the photograph of any unsuspecting 
person ; cameras which can be carried in the hand, present- 
ing all the appearance of an ordinary gripsack; cameras 
about the size of a brick and smaller, which can be carried 
by the most delicate lady without fear of becoming over- 
burdened. : 

Most of these cameras, however, require to be held by 
the hand steadily when taking the photograph, and some 
are fitted with a spool of transpareut film, which, when de- 


veloped, presents the appearance of a piece of mica with 
the picture stamped thereon. These spools are fitted to take 
a hundred small pictures but must then be sent, camera, 
film and all, to some professional to be refilled and the pict- 
ures developed, but one cannot be sure of having the views 
desired until the pictures are returned, when some totally 
undesirable ones may be found instead of the ones most de- 
sired, as the slightest deflection of the camera when held to 
take the picture will give a view which it was not intended 
to take. 

After the plate has been developed, as statedin the May 
number of PLAIN TALK, the picture should appear upon it 
plain and distinct, but to insure a good plate (or negative) 
good judgment must be used in timing the exposure when 
the picture is being taken. If the day is bright and sunny 
less time should be given than when the day is hazy and 
the sunlight not so strong. An underexposed plate, or plate 
which has not been exposed long enough, has a weak and 
indistinct look and the contrasts of light and shade will be 
but poorly marked and give an unsatisfactory picture when 
printed upon the paper. This plate may be corrected to 
some extent by the use of an intensifier, but the amateur 
had better get pretty well advanced before he undertakes to 
intensify. 

That it is very easy to produce something out of the or- 
dinary may be judged by the illustrationon next page. 
One would suppose that the picture of the boy is of one 
troubled with elephantis, while it is only a picture of a child 
with the feet out of focus. From this it can be seen how 
requisite it is to have all things in the photograph at the 
proper focus, and how easy to spoil some very creditable pro- 
duction by some one prominent feature being out of focus. 


The transfer of the picture from the plate to the paper is 
very simple and can be done by anyone. The paper upon 
which the picture is printed is coated upon one side with 
silver, like the plate, making it very sensitive to a white 
light or sun light. When the picture is ready for printing, 
the plate should be placed within the printing frame with 
the s>isitive or gelatine side inward: the paper is then 


place! upon the plate and the back of the printing frame 
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then placed in position and 
the plate exposed to the 
sun light, which penetrates 
the plate and according to 
its density transfers an ex- 
act copy upon the paper, 
only thatwhere the plate 
appears dark, upon the 
paper that portion will ap- 
pear light and where the 
plate is light and_ trans- 
parent upon the paper it 
PRINTING FRAME. will appear dark. 

The back of the printing frame is divided in two parts 
and the divided parts are hinged together. This is to per- 
mit examination of the picture while printing, to see when 
printed enough, as it would be impossible to lift the paper 
en tire and return it again to the exact spot, but with the 
divided back one-half of the paper can be raised and the 
other half of the back retains the entire sheet of paper in 
the correct place. 


































































































Ii the sun is strong the printing can be done in a minute 


ortwo. After the picture is printed upon the paper it will 
fade unless made permanent in a fixing bath, but if the pic- 
ture is taken directly from the printing frame and placed in 
the fixing bath it takes a brick red color, which is not de- 
sirable. To avoid this the picture is put through a toning 
process by which is meant the substituting of gold for sil- 
ver upon the surface of the picture, and gives it the pur- 
plish black tone as seen in the ordinary photograph. 

There are any number of formulas usedinthe manufact- 
ure of the toning solution which is composed of the chio- 
ride of gold, acetate of soda and distilled water in the fol- 
lowing quantities: 1 grain of gold, 30 grains of soda, and 
10 ozs. of water. By some it is said the beauty of a photo- 
graph lies in its toning, while others maintain that the tone 
is acquired when the plate is exposed and the picture taken, 
but one thing is assured, there is a great difference between 
a picture which has been put through the toning process 
and one which has not been so treated. 

Toning is quite an art, and although easily mastered, re- 
quires judgment and discretion and for this reason many 
amateurs dislike the bother and loss of time involved in ex- 
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perimenting and prefer to have their pictures toned and 
mounted by a professional. This, however, robs the picture 
of half its value to the amateur, as it cannot then be said 
to have been done by himas it is half done by a professional. 

Others, still, preferto have the professional do three- 
fourths of the work, by developing the plate as well as ton- 
ing and mounting the picture upon the card. 

Toning solution can be purchased from any photographic 
supply house, and it is perhaps better to procure it already 
prepared for use. It will comein two bottles, one of ace- 
tate of soda, and one of the chloride of gold; and will be 
accompanied with full directions for use. 








HOW TO Do IT. 


Original contributions solicited for this page. Send sketches, no matter how rough 
with descriptions, when possible, and illustrations will be made, 











A Pleasant Summer Drink. 


een glass place a desert spoonful ot sugar, one-hal 
teaspoonful of common baking-soda, and a little ginger 
or such other flavoring as may. be preferred. 
giass place one-half teaspoonful of tartaric-acid. Fill each 
class half full of cold water, and stir well. Then pour the 
contents of both glasses together, and drink at once. 


In another 








To Mark Tools. 


HIS CAN easily be done as follows: First, clean the 

place you wish to mark and then cover it with a thin 
layer of beeswax, raising the edges so as to form a basin. 
Now write your name in the wax with a sharp instrument, 
cutting it through to the steel. When this is done, fill the 
basin with undiluted nitric acid or aqua fortis, and let it 
stand awhile. The longer it stands the deeper it will cut. 
Then wash with water. The same process can be applied 
to hard wood, but great care is required. 








A Cement that will Stick to Anything. 


4 ara TWO ounces of clear gum arabic, one ounce and 
a half of fine starch, and one-half ounce of white 
sugar. Pulverize the gum arabic, and dissolve it in as 
much water as the laundress would use for the quantity 
of starch indicated. Dissolve the starch and sugar in the 
gum solution. Then cook the mixture in a vessel suspend- 
ed in boiling water, until the starch becomes clear. The 
cement Should be as thick as tar, and kept so. It can be 
kept from spoiling by dropping in a lump of gum-camphor, 
or a little oil of cloves or sassafras. This cement is very 
strong indeed, and will stick perfectly to glazed surfaces 
and is good to repair broken rocks, minerals, or fossils. 








How to Indorse a Check. 


ID YOU ever havea check to indorse? Do you know 
how to do it properly? The rules are somewhat arbi- 
trary, but it is well to know just how todo it. Now, then: 

1. Write across the back—not lengthwise. 

2. The top of the dack is the /eft end of the face. 

3. Sign your name just the same as it appears on the 
face. If ‘‘J. Smith,,’”’ write “J. Smith;” if « Chas. C. 
Smith,’’ write ‘‘ Chas. C: Smith... If erroneously spelt on 
the face, indorse both ways; first the wrong way, then the 
right. 

4. If you merely wish to show that the check has passed 
through your hands, write only your name. 

5. Ifyou wish to deposit the check, write above your 
name, ‘‘For Deposit. ’’ 

6. Ifacheck has simply your indorsement it becom be 
then payable to ‘‘bearer’’ and if lost the money mightss a 
collected by the finder. Therefore if you wish to pay the 
check over to another person it is best to write on the back 
above your name, ‘‘ Pay to the order o 
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PHILATELY. 





ALVAH DAVISON, - - - - -.- EDITOR, 
176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HE Southern Philatelist has made great strides in the way 

of size sinceI last saw it. The May number consists 

of twenty-four pages with cover, and few of its contempo- 
raries can boast of this. 


In the two score years that Philately has been followed as a pastime, etc., Says Al- 
vah Davison in PLAIN TALK. Strikes me Brother D. is stretching it a little. Who 
commenced collecting in the fifties ?—Philatelic Tribune. 


There is more than one collector in N. Y. City, whose col- 
lection dates back to the time mentioned. 


Mr. J. C. Becker of Bloomington, Ill., isa collector in 
more senses than one. He has, for the past year, been col- 
lecting stamps—in the shape of taxes—for the city and he 
has filled the position so well that he has just been re- 
elected to the position without opposition. 

Mr. H. E. Deats made several visits to the city recently, 
to consult an occulist, his eyesight having failed to such a 
degree as to require him to give up his studies. His many 
friends will wish him a speedy and permanent cure, and I 
trust that condition has already been reached. 


The Memorial Number of the Youth’s Companion con- 
tains a story entitled ‘‘The Silver Dollar.’’ It is based on 
the finding of one of the rare 1804 dollars, which it states 
was sold to a Bostonian for eight hundred dollars. ‘This 
coin is valued at about one thousand dollars. 

Having a half hour to spare in Philadelphia, a short time 
ago, I hunted up MacCallain Dock Street. He and McAl- 
lister made my stay so exceedingly pleasant that it came 
within an inch of costing memy train. Moral: Don’t call 
on a stamp collector if you only havea half hour to spare. 


The lawsuit between the Scott Stamp and Coin Co. and 
the J. W. Scott Co., was resumed a short time ago, before 
Judge Friedman. Both sides had their say, through numer- 
ous witnesses, and the Judge is now sitting up o’nights 
conning the evidence in an effort to see wherein the J. W. Co. 
is injuring the other fellows’ business. 


I have seen press notices regarding the Universal Phila- 


telic Advertiser, but copies of it are exceedingly scarce as I 
have never been able to get one. And, by the way, what 
has become of the Progressive Philatelist, one number of 
which was published about February? I filled about three 
pages of that issue, but was never favored with a copy of it. 


The Philatelist is taking a vote onthe question ‘‘Who 
is the most prominent philatelist?’’ Up to March 31st, out 
of 162 votes sent in, Mr. J. W. Scott received 74, this being 
the highest number, while Mr. Tiffany comes in second with 
57 votes. A large part of Mr. Scott’s votes come from the 
younger element, among whom he ranks as the Prince of 
Philatelists, his name being with them a household word. 


Mr. C. B. Corwin has started an association which he has 
christened the ‘‘ Anti-Surcharge Association.’’ The mem- 
bers pledge themselves not to collect, buy, sell or exchange 
any locally surcharged stamps issued on or after January 
first, 1890. By locally surcharged stamps, are meant those 
which are put out mostly for speculative purposes, and with 
no good reason for the surcharges. Mr. Corwin hopes to 
create a popular feeling against this class of stamps and 
thereby discourage their production, as they undoubtedly 
would not be produced were there not thousands ready to 
purchase them. 


The reader is probably familiar with the details of the 
‘“Seeback contract,’’ over which considerable controversy 
was held a few months ago. The following clipping gives 


the matter in a nutshell: 


The Goverument of Honduras changes its postal stamps annually. The design of 
the stamps this year is pretty, much more elaborate and striking than the stamps of 
any of the other Spanish-American republics. The Postmaster General, Mr. Burt 
Cecil, speaking of this said: ‘‘It is because it is no expense to the government at all 
that we make the change every year. Honduras has a contract with a large engray- 
ing concern in New York to furnish us with all thestamps of all denominations we 
want and of any design we select free, we simply to return at the end of each year all 
the unused stamps and to receivea fresh supply of the new designs. The New York 
house makes its profit from the stamp collectors. There are tens of thousands of 
these cranks all over the world. At the end of each year uncanceled Hondurian 
stamps of that year can only be had from the New York engravers. They, having a 
zpnemly, make the collectors pay roundly, and, I hear, make a good thing out of 
it.’—N, ¥, Press. : 
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Alex S. Dagget has joined the N. P. S. He, remember, manufactures the new 
postal cards.— Keystone Stamp News. 


Not the manufacturer but his son. 


John Wannamaker is getting a heap of abuse over the 
new set of stamps, sone even intimating that they will soon 
be retired. It is indeed hard to suit everyone. 


The following clipping from a recent number of the New 
York Press, gives an editor’s opinion of that much debated 
question regarding a million postage stamps. Is the writer, 
Mr. T. C. Watkins, editor of the defunct Ampire State Phi- 
latelist ? 


To the Editor of The Press: Kindly inform me through your paper if one million 
canceled postage stamps entitles an aged woman to a home for the remainder of her 
life, in a ‘‘ home for aged women ?”’—THOMAS WATKINS, NEW YORK. 

This question has been answered very often. One million cancelled postage 
Stamps are worth their weight as old paper. 

The question is often asked ‘‘ Why do we not have a reg- 
istered letter stamp?’’ ‘To many, the reason is plain. Hav- 
ing such a stamp would necessitate the carrying of asupply 
for emergencies, or a trip to the post-office every time you 
desired to register a letter. Again, registered stamps would 
meet with many objections which are now accorded to the 
Special Delivery stamp. Many people would place them on 
a letter irrespective of its weight, believing that it must 
carry it because it is a registered stamp. Under the present 
method, all such errors are corrected when the letter is 
handed in for registration. 


The members of the American Philatelic Association, re- 
siding in New York and vicinity, are beginning to take an 
active interest in the coming convention of that body. It 
will be the largest gathering of stamp collectors this country 
has ever seen. The Board of Trustees of the Association 
—who are the Convention Committee for this year—are de- 
vising ways and means to properly celebrate the affair, and 
every member who lives within five hundred miles is advised 
(privately) to either buy, beg or borrow a passage, as they 
will never regret it. The affair will throw in the shade all 
previous conventions, and all outside members who attend 
are assured of a rousing good time. 








A Philatelic Prize. 


HE PUBLISHERS offer a prize of a handsome leather- 
bound ‘‘Youth’s Companion’’ Stamp Album for the 
best short essay, of not more than 250 words, on ‘Why I 
am a Stamp Collector.’’ This competition is not confined 
to subscribers but is ‘‘open to the world.’’ Essays must be 
in by the 25th of July. 








Carrying Mails in Egypt. 


‘‘From the point where the railroad ends, the Egyptian 
and Nubian mails are carried by runners stationed at dis- 
tances of four miles all along the route. Each man runs his 
four miles and at the end thereof finds the next man ready 
to snatch up his bag and start off at full speed immediately. 
The next man transfers it in like manner to the next; and so 
it goes by day and night without a break till it reaches the 
first railroad station. Each runner is supposed to do his 
four miles in half an hour, and the mail which goes out every 
morning from Luxor reaches Cairo in six days. Considering 
that Cairo is 450 miles away, that 268 miles of this distance 
had to be done on foot, and that the trains went only once a 
day, we thought this is a very creditable speed.’’ 








NDER date of May 21, a prominent stamp dealer writes : 

I feel as if I must write and let you know how pleased I 

am with my ad. in PLAIN TaLK. I have received to date 

about twenty-five answers, which I think is splendid, con- 

sidering ad. is only an inch space. If you wish to refer any 
one to me do so, and will give P.T. a great send off. 





PLAIN TALK isa paper which pleases all young people. 
We can do no better service for the boys and girls who read 
our paper than tosuggest that they write for a sample copy 
which will be sent free—Plain Dealer, North Vernon, Ind. ; 








Story writers should not forget the prize offer in the last 
month’s paper. It is worth trying for. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Contributions to this department are solicited from all readers. 
be answered by competent authorities. 








Questions will 





News and Notes. 


N ENGLISH sparrow became entangled in a network of 
electric and télegraph wires in one of the busiest streets 
of Cincinnati the other day and was killed, but hung to the 
wires. Immediately sparrows began to arrive from all sec- 
tions of the city, and they covered the roofs like a huge 
blanket. There were thousands upon thousands of them. 
They filled the air over the spot, and their noise completely 
drowned the noise of the street. They remained in the lo- 
cality for nearly three hours. 


The London Zoological Garden has just receiveda few spec- 
imens of the bird known asthe umbrette. These birds build 
one of the largest nests known, and are members of the 
stork tribe, but are in many particulars related to the heron. 
The bird itself is about eighteen inches long, the nest six 
feet in diameter. Moreover, with a luxuriousness unknown 
among birds, the nest is divided into three compartments ; 
one contains the éggs, one is a dining-room, and the last a 
kind of look-out room. It is expected that Londoners will 
have a chance of seeing this wonderful nest at the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, unless it is true that the bird gets its building 
done for it by forced labor. 


A great destruction of life took place upon the old Law- 
ton farm, two miles up the river. For several generations 
there has been a muskrat pond about twenty rods from the 
Kennebec, consisting of a half acre or more, besides eight 
acres of splendid land which was made worthless by its sur- 
roundings, which was drained across to the river by laying a 
sewer under ground five to nine feet deep. When the water 
was drawn off to near the bottom the men noticed that it was 
charged with animated life, and as the bottom began to ap- 
pear the struggle increased, and it was estimnted there were 
from two to four cart loads of lizards from two to five inches 
in length, mixed with reptiles shaped like the tadpole, four 
and five incheslong, and a promiscuous collection of bugs 
and smaller fry, some of which looked like green grass- 
hoppers.— Skowhegan Reporter. 





How to Start an Aquarium. 


EW people know how much pleasure can be gained from 

an aquarium ; not a round glass vessel with a rock and 

a couple of gold-fish,—though even this can be interesting, 

as the little fish soon become quite tame,—but a natural his- 

tory aquarium, with all of the queer and interesting little 

inhabitants of the brooks and springs brought under your 

eye. Nothing could be more interesting to a family of 

children, placed out of the reach of such things, or toa 

chronic invalid, for whom some amusement must be con- 
trived. 

Any of the usual aquaria will serve for a starting-point, 
or a large glass bowl or deep dish with clear glass sides. To 
stock your aquarium, take a walkin the Park to some of 
the wilder and unfrequented portions, and with a scoop-net 
of wire netting dip up the water and mud from the shallow 
brooks and pools which abound. You will see wriggling in 
it the lively fresh-water cray-fish, the lizard-like salamander, 
the larvee of many of the water beetles,—indeed, a perfect 
‘‘find’’ of animal life. These you transfer toa preserving 
jar with screw top, partly filled with water, and pursue your 
search till you have enough. You must be careful not to 
overstock your aquarium. 

You should havea bunch of the fine water plant, such as 
may be bought at the stores where aquaria are sold, and a 
piece of rock or rough cement to place in the aquarium, 
Empty your jar into a basin with some clear water, and take 
out your treasures with a little net, which you can easily con- 
trive of netting fastened toa circle of wire or whale-bone, 
and drop them into the aquarium, which must be nearly 
filled with clear, cold water. 

Now yonr aquarium is started, and will take care of it- 
self. It is not necessary to feedthe animals, though a little 


sliced worm at times will not hurt them. They will support. 


life for a long time on what they find in the water,—possibly 
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some will support it by lunching on each other. If afte 
several weeks the water gets green and turbid, dip it out, 
and refill the aquarium. 

Here you can study nature, watching the little things 
dart hither and thither, engaging in their tiny struggles, 
and always full of life. If any should cease to be full of life, 
however, and floaton the top of the water, remove it at once 
or the others will die also. If you will once try this pretty, 
and interesting experiment you will not be without one. 





What is Said of a Cat’s Whiskers. 


bees long hairs on the side of a cat’s face are organs of 
touch. They are attached to a bed of fine glands under 
the skin, and each of these long hairs is connected with the 
nerves of the lip. The slightest contact of these whiskers 
with any surrounding object is thus felt most distinctly by 
the animal, although the hairs themselves are insensible. 
They stand out on each side of the lion, as well as the com- 
mon cat. From point to point, they are equal to the width 
of the animal’s body. If we imagine, therefore, a lion steal- 
ing through a covert of wood in an imperfect light we shall 
at once see the use of these long hairs. They indicate to 
him, through the nicest feeling, any obstacle which may 
present itself tothe passage of his body; they prevent the 
rustling of boughs and leaves, which would give warning to 
his prey if he were to attempt to pass too close a bush; and 
thus, in conjunction with the soft cushions of his feet and 
the fur upon which he treads (the claws never coming in 
contact with the ground), they enable him to move toward 
his victim with a stillness even greater than that of the 
snake, which creeps along the grass andis not perceived un- 
til it is coiled round its prey. Is this evolution ? or design? 








The Eyes of a Boy. 


HE BOY of whom I write is never at a loss to find some- 
thing to observe, Last year a heavy shower caught 
him while he was fishing. From his retreat he kept his eye 
out to see whatever there was to be seen, and shortly observ- 
ed the dragon flies, great and little, settling in the brook 
grass for shelter from the rain. Before the shower was fair- 
ly over he saw the cedar birds come and drive the dragon 
flies from their covert, hunting them down in all their lace- 
winged finery. The great three-inch dragon flies, painted 
with black and yellow, were too strong for the birds, but the 
little slender fellows done up in fancy scolors—brown, green, 
blue, and dusky—became meat for the hunters. 

This fall, when paddling up Caucomgomac stream, we 
saw cedar birds sitting out on the rush beds near the middle 
of the stream. This was just after a shower. Had they 
been catching dragon flies? The boy was not there to teil 
us. 

Some time ago I remonstrated with him for throwing 
stones at a kingbird, but I was told that he was doing it 
only to please the bird. True enough it did please the bird. 
From his perch on a high tree the kingbird calculated the 
curve of each stone, chattering his defiance as the missile 
wizzed by, rising a few feet when he saw that it came too 
near, only to settle again in the same place. 

As it amused both bird and boy I allowed it to continue, 
and for several days the king bird returned daily to enjoy the 
sport. 

One could not be even the best of boys and not some- 
times enjoy hectoring other creatures, but frequently the 
most distress is caused by the most innocent intentions. 
The boy is always bringing home ‘‘chippies’’ and young 
robins, leaving the distracted parents to mourn until their 
offspring is returned. One poor song sparrow doubtless 
denounced him as a murderer because he choked one of his 
yellow-mouthed nestlings by feeding it with strawberries 
against her expressed wishes, although the jury impaneled 
on the case gave in an acquittal. 

Once I knew him to catch in his hands a full-grown 
yearling common tern, perfectly able to fly. From baby- 
hood this boy’s cry has been for ‘“‘sum-sin alive to play 
wiv."’ No matter what the creature was—a a dog, a kitten 
(any stray kitten was treated by him like a princess in dis- 
guise) a bird, a young mouse, or even a toad.—Fovest and 
Stream. 
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NE indication of the popularity of PLaIn TALK is the 
frequency with which articles from its pages appear in 
other periodicals—for the most part without credit. 








HE readers of this paper are once more urged to contrib- 
ute to the different departments. If you can do noth- 
ing more, ask questions for the ‘‘ Correspondence Club. ”’ 








ce the Fort Howard, Wis., Review: PLAIN TALK 
always ‘‘speaks for itself.’’ Every boy and girl should 
subscribe for it. It is overflowing with information that 
they arein search of, and don’t know where to getit. The 
pages of PLAIN TALK are full of it. 








HE kindly interest and good-will of its readers is part of 

the capital stock of any paper. If you are interested 

in PLAIN TALK you can do its publishers real service by call- 

ing the attention of your friends to the paper, by securing 

their subscriptions, or by forwarding their names to this of- 
fice for the sending of sample copies. 








WESTERN lady to whom a copy of this paper was 

sent writes: ‘‘Allow me to acknowledge the receipt of 
PLAIN TALK. I like it. If I were to offer any criticism on 
the number you sent, it would be too few illustrations and 
notespecially good ones. Perhaps considering the subscrip- 
tion price. I ought notto say this. I have an unfortunate 
habit of saying exactly what I think at times. Pardon my 
frankness. I read PLAIN TALK aloud from cover to cover 
to a dear little old lady in spectacles, whose occasional smile 
and nod spoke well forit. Atthe end she looked over the 
tops of her glasses and exclaimed with fervor, ‘Every word 
of that is good, daughter.’ Now I feel sure you will not mind 
what I said. ”’ 








T ISa mistaken notion that a young man has only to wait 
for luck to be on his side to make his life an assured suc- 
cess. Edison states that he has never stumbled upon any of 
his hundreds of inventions, but that each one has been care- 
fully and laboriously carried out. Workin the right direc- 
tion always pays. Here are twoinstancesin point: A young 
man who possessed a knowledge of chemistry happened 
some years ago to be in the northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan. While there he observed that the Portage river and 
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Lake Linden were of a copper color, and, when he asked the 
cause, was told that it was copper that had escaped from 
the smelting and stamping mills of the Calumet and Hecla 
mines. The young man donned his thinking cap, and 
then requested the company to allow him to experiment 
with a view of saving this copper. Thecompany was only 
too glad to offer facilities. Sothe young man gave up his 
summer vacation and set to work, and was able to devise a 
method by which about 4 per cent. of the copper mined was 
saved, and almost purecopper, too. The young professor 
no longer earns a trifling salary, but has acquired a com- 
fortable income by this summer vacation. Some years ago, 
a mechanic, riding in a railway train, was jolted and jarred 
as in early days of railway travel passengers were apt to be. 
He didn’t fret and fumeas the other passengers did, but began 
to study andexperiment with a view to making a spring 
that would reduce jolting to a minimum. Heat last suc- 
ceeded, and his spring was adopted by every railroad in 


the country. He is no longer a poor mechanic. 





HERE is not a more entertaining writer on out-door sub- 

jects than John Burroughs, and we advise every PLAIN 
TALK boy and girl to make it a point to read his books and 
magazine articles whenever opportunity offers. From an 
article inthelast Chautauguan, it appears that Mr. Burroughs 
is a close observer of human nature, as well as of bird-life. 
‘‘ Happiness comes most,’’ he writes, ‘‘to people who seek 
her least and think least about her. It is not'an object tobe 
sought ; it is astate to beinduced. It must follow and not 
lead. It must overtake you, and not you overtake it. A 
contented mind is the first condition of happiness, but what 
is the first condition of a contented mind? You will be dis- 
appointed when I tell you what this all important thing is, 
it is so common, so near at hand, and so many people have 
so much of it and yet are not happy. They have too much 
of it, or else the kind that is not best suited to them. What 
is the best thing fora stream? It isto keep moving. If it 
stops, it stagnates. So the best thing for a man is that 
which keeps the currents going, the physical, moral, and 
intellectual currents. Hence the secret of happiness is 
something to do; some congenial work. Take away the oc- 
cupation of all men and what a wretched world it would be. 
Half of it would commit suicide in less than ten days.’’ 











The True “ Plain Talk” Boy Should Be 
OLITE. 
Honest. 

Studious. 

Clean-mouthed. 

Earnest in work and play. 

Loyal to his mother and sisters. 

Respectful to those older than himself. 

Quick to turn a cold-shoulder to evil companions and dis- 
reputable amusements. 








The True ‘Plain Talk” Girl Should Be 
ODEST. 
Refined. 
Thoughtful. 
Pure in heart. 
Neat in dress and person. 
Eager to confide in her mother. 
Unselfish, unaffected, courteous, amiable. 
A guiding-star for right and purity to brothers 
friends. 


and 
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Young Chautauquans. 
VERYONE has heard of 


Chautauqua and the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circles, but has 
thought ofit only in connection 
with grown people. The men 
who have charge of Chautauqua 
know very well where the men 
and women of to-morrow are to 
be found, and sothey have made 
every provision for them. Let 
us imagine ourselves in the beau- 
tiful little city by-Chautauqua 

Lake in Western New York, and 
= fancy that a bright boy of twelve 
is our guide. 

“This”? hesays ‘‘is the gymnasium. There are classes 
here all day. There arethe ‘ kids’ performing now. They 
don’t do much except march around and hop and jump. 
You ought to see our class. We do all kind ofthings. Just 
feel my muscle You comeup here this afternoon and see 
me on the bar. The young men’s classes are fine. They 
have out-door sports, too. Now these kids ain’t much fun 
to watch. When they get through here some of them go to 
the Kindergarten, and others play in the sand piles down by 
the lake, and they wade, too. I used todo all that but Tm 

_past it now. Seen enough?” 

While our guide 
has been chattering 
on, we have looked 
about the large build- 
ing filled with appar- 
atus of every kind, 
bars, rings, chest- 
weights, spring- 
boards, climbing 
ropes and the count- 
less other necessities 
of a_ well-equipped 
gymnasium. On the 
smooth floor thirty 
or forty littie men 
and maidens are go- 
ing through graceful exercises under the direction of a 
pleasant-faced, splendidly developed instructor. Over in 
one corner two girls are fencing andin anothera glove match 
is going on between two active young fellows. It is a 
grateful sight, this airy room withitsactive occupants. We 
may well begin following the example of the ancient Greeks 
in the matter of bodily exercise. 

‘“‘Ain’t you ready to go?’’ says our impatient escort. 

‘* Whither now?”’ we ask. 

‘“We'd better go to the tennis courts. 
tournament.’’ 

A few minutes’ walk toward the lake and past the great 

5 white ‘Hotel 
Athenzeum”’ brings 
fus to the tennis 
J court, just a safe 
distance from the 
lake shore. One 
of the courts is 
made of cement, 
the other a_ hard 








THE KINDERGARTEN HALL. 


They're playing a 








~~ Rd 


Yrounded by a 
crowd of interested 
people, young and 


old. 
‘- They’re playing ladies gingles’’ our cicerone vouch- 


safes in explanation of the excitement. We manage to get 
within a seeing distance of the court. Two girlsof perhaps 
twenty are struggling hard for the third and deciding ‘‘ set.”’ 


The balls skim over the net in a professional way. The 
‘‘ serving ’’ of one is said by an expert to be capital. Back 
and forth flies the white ball eachtime put in play. Nowa 


point goes to one side, now to the other. At last there is a 
cheer and loud clapping of hands. The sinewy Wellesley 
girl has won and is receiving warm congratulations from her 


friends and supporters. 
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“There are more courts than this scattered over the 
grounds, but they always play the matches here”’ resumed 
our little friend. ‘‘ Come this way please. Here’s where 
we have lots of fun.” ; 

We follow him for some distance along the shore toward 
a very irregular piece of ground perhaps three hundred feet 


long. 


“This is Palestine. That little pond is the sea of Galilee, 
and that kind of a gutter is the Jordan and way down there 
















is the Dead Sea. We 

learn about these 

things in our chil- gx 
drens’ class every My 
morning. At first I =< 
wasn’t much struck, & 
on having Sunday V4. 


School every day, but *& 


the way the man runs ™..7= 






this class is real in- ; 
teresting. I like it 
first rate. We have sus 

short lessons you ls <3 3% 

know, and at the end “=gg"s= PIS 

there’s a prize exami-. "= SR id 

nation. I’mstudying hard and I’ve got my eye on that 


prize. But we have loads of fun here playing over the little 
hills and jumping the Jordan. These little white towns 
used to be made out of plaster and we mixed ’em up con- 
siderable. But now they’re cast-iron and anchored at that 
so we don’t disturb ’em much. See the lake there, that’s 
the Mediterranean Sea. And that mountain with the white- 
wash snow is Mt. Hermon. I bet you can’t stick me on any 
of the big mountains and rivers and lakes.”’ 


We do not test our guide’s information which he has 
already generously shared with us, but follow him up the 
shore again beyond the tennis courts to the ball-field where 
acrowd of young men are practicing batting, fielding and 
base-running. 


‘“They’re the regular Chautauqua Nine. 
batting-up to the out-fielders? That’s Stagg the great 
Yale pitcher. He comes every summer. Did you ever see 
him pitch? My, but he just pastes them in! None of the 
nines that come here can hit him atall. I wouldn’t want 
to catch for him, would you? We have match games two 
or three times a week. Big crowds come out then, you 
better believe. We've gota small nine of youngest boys 
about my age. I play second base. Hard place to fill ain’t 
it? I ain’t made but four errors in two weeks. That’s 
good playing don’t you think?”’ 

We watch the players for a time and then return. 

‘‘That’s the bathing-house. Some of the fellows and all 
the girls go in there, but most of us run down the shore a 
half mile and go in there. It’s an awful bother to weara 
bathing-suit I think.’’ 

‘“‘What’s that building?’’we ask as we walk up from the 
‘lake, toward a white 
| open sided hall in 
va, the Greek style. 

‘“‘Why that’s the 
‘Hall ta. the 
z> Grove’ where the 
Ci. Ge anects: 
Don’t you know 
about that. Im 
going to join when 
Igrowup. Ibelong 
to the young folks 
: reading circle now. 

oA It’s a good thing, I 
think. The books are just right for me and I don’t have 
to screw my courage up much to tackle them, no sir.”’ 


‘‘Do you like Chautauqua?’’ is our last question. 


“Yes sir. It’s the best place I know of for boys and 
girls. Somethiug going on all the time, plenty to do— 
there’s just no end of fun. My mother says when she gets 
us children once inside the gate she just says ‘shoo!’ and 
don’t worry about usany more. Say, if you’ve got any 
boys and girls bring ’em along. They’ll say Chautauqua is 
the jolliest place they were everin. Good bye, ’'m going 
fishing for shiner’s off the dock.”’ 


See that fellow 
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Secretary’s Report. 


ITH the advent of Summer, the collectors’ thoughts 
naturally turn to prospective trips in search of speci- 
mens, and as every collector knows his own locality, it oc- 
curred to me that possibly some of the members of the As- 
sociation are aware of exceptionally good places, which if 
made known, might be of great advantage to other members 
either in the vicinity or further away. Through such pub- 
lication, many pleasant trips might bearranged which would 
be of mutual profit. The suggestion is given for what it is 
worth. 

Should any of the members not have received a copy of 
the laws of the Association, I shall be pleased to send them 
upon notice to that effect. is oe 

I have only been favored with oneapplication this month, 
but that is worthy of note as the applicant has a collection 
numbering 3,287 specimens, mostly of the Mound Builders’. 

Following isa list of applicants’; 


Breevoort Butler, Enola, Yazoo Co., Miss. References. 


D.C, Love, Sheriff; S. S. 
Griffin, city clerk ; Yazoo Co. 


A. DAvVIsoNn, Secretary. 








To the Members of the American Archzological Association. 


HE second year of the American Archaeological Asso- 
ciation is rapidly nearing its end. The past year has 
brought to the organization a goodly number of new mem- 
bers, and applications for membership appear to be continu- 
ally coming in. This is a state of affairs very satisfactory. 
There are, however, in this broad expanse of country hun- 
dreds of collectors, devoted to Archzeology, who should show 
no hesitation in becoming members. ‘The price of adimis- 
sion, too, is very reasonable. I hope to see at the end of the 
third year double the present strength. . 

I would suggest to the members the propriety of holding 
a convention this year. Where and when can be decided 
upon by them. Let it be in the early fall when the weather 
is both cool and pleasant, and in some center having a fine 
Archeological museum. It would, too, be an excellent idea 
to have members bring with them, as much asis convenient, 
some of their Archzeological treasures. 

The term of service of the officers of the American Ar- 
cheological Associatiou, which area President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian, expires with the 
close of the second year. Art. IV, Sec. 4, of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Association require an election for 
new officers. Hold, yourselves in readiness for this event, 
and be prompt in sending in your votes. 7he Official Jour- 
nal will, in its columns, instruct the voters and note the 
proper time. A. F. BERLIN, President. 








HE beautiful red stone pipes in the collections of Ind- 
ian objects are made from a stone called catlinite. We 
are told by Mr. E. A. Barber that for many generations, the 
aborigines have procured this material from the great pipe- 
stone quarry situated on the dividing ridge between the 
sources of the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers at a place 
called by the French, Coteau des Praires. This mineral 
was named after Catlin, the celebrated traveler, who was 
the first white man permitted by the Indians to visit the 
quarry. Itis a very soft material, consisting chiefly of 
clay. The gray variety contains some argillite, and is not 
so highly prized as the red, since it cannot be so easily 
carved. It occursin veins running through the hard rock, 
which is extensively quarried for building stone. The Ind- 
jians of the surrounding country attach a superstitious 
value to the stone, and they have inany fanciful legends to 
account for the existence of this soft, bright red vein in the 
hard, gritty rock. Every year they make a long journey sto 
procure a supply of it. 
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GEOLOGY. 





CONDUCTED BY §$:-H. WOOD: 


ISCUSSIONS have been prevalent over the propriety of 

classifying minerals, rocks and fossils together, under 
the common head of Geology, and have ended in favor of 
such classification. 


G. F. Kunz, gem expert for Tiffany, reports the occurrence 
of a rich yellow topaz on the Cheyenne mountains, El Paso 
Co., Colorado. 


A geologist as well any other of the many kinds of col- 
lectors should have a scrap-album in which to paste short. 
notes, etc., found in the newspapers and magazines. ‘Try it 
and ina few months you will be fully repaid for your small 
outlay. 


One of the most interesting fossil species is the Gastero- 
pod of the Silurian age; and it is also the most interesting 
as opening a large field for study. There are two varieties 
—the macluria magna and the murchisonia-bellicincta: The 
former is sometimes found five inches across, and the latter 
four inches in length. 


I present below three interesting facts, worthy to be pre- 
served viz: 

(1) The greatest copper mine is in Anaconda—Montana. 

(2) The greatest silver mine is in Granite Mountain—. 
Montana. 


(3) The greatest gold mine is in Drum Summon—Mon- 
tana. 


Of all these, the silver mine is the best dividend-paying 
mineral mine on the continent. 


Felspar or Feldspar?—Which is the right spelling of this 
much-abused mineral? The word originally was FIELDSPAR 
coming from ‘‘ Spar-from-the-field,’? and eventually the 7 


was dropped leaving the latter pronunciation the correct 
one. 


Nero, upon the news of his downfall is said to have 
thrown upon the floor, a goblet made of Rock Crystal, and 
costing the equal to $3.000 in United States’ coinage. 


An association of Geologists for the exchange of dupli- 
cate specimens is one of the latest and finest things thought 
of for both advanced and beginners. All those thinking 
such an association worthy of support send their name on a 
postal card to me, andI will send full account. It will bea 
fine thing. 


SCHMIEDBARENGUSS is the inconveniently long name 
given toa new composite metal or mineral. Almost mar- 
vellous properties are claimed for it. It is composed of pig- 
iron, wrought-iron, copper and aluminum, bronze alloy and 
a flux. It is produced direct from the cupola without an- 
nealing, yet it can be welded and hammered like iron or 
steel, and can be manufactured at a less cost than malleable 
iron or steelcastings. It endures a tensile strain of 163,- 
000 pounds per sq. inch, that being the limit of the machine 
on which the trial was made. Itis the discovery of Mr. 
Hasfelt, Newport, Kentucky, who is noted for his ex peri- 
ments in producing aluminium. 


Cyathocrinus, a speciesof Silurian Crinoid, or rather the 
technical name for that fossil, is found as a Wenlock Lime- 
stone composed of the calcareous stems, arms, and cups of 
the crinoid, and by some is mistaken for the vain prints or 
rain impressions spoken of by Sir Charles Lyell in his ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Geology,’’ on page 381-92. 

Among the mollusks, a species worthy of mention is 7z;~ 
ebratula-hastata as it often retains the pattern of the orig- 
inal colored stripes which ornamented the living shell. 


Different species of Cvinzoideans, or stone lilies, are com- 
mon in rocks with corals, and ‘like them must have enjoyed 
a firm bottom where their root or base of attachment re- 
mained undisturbed for years. This fossil is confined, al- 
most, to the limestones, but an exception occurs at Bradford, 
near Bath, where they areenveloped in clay. 

Beginners are asked to use this department, and send any 


questions on Geology, they wish. They will be answered 
by competent authorities. 
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The Emerald in America. 


HE EMERALD and aquamarine are mineralogically in- 
cluded in the species ofberyl. Their difference in col- 

or isdue to slight traces of other compounds. They crys- 
talize in the rhombohedral system, almost always in six- 
sided prisms. The specific gravity of the transparent beryl 
is very nearly 2-7, the hardness of the aquamarine being 8 
and the emerald variety 7°8. The emeralds from Muso are 
less hard than the aquamarine from Siberia. They are also 
found in Takowaja, Siberia, and at Zabara, near the Red Sea, 
in upper Egypt, and in Habachthal, Tyrol. This latter 
locality evidently furnished some of the material used in 
ancient Rome. The finest emeralds are found in isolated 
crystals and in geodes with calcite quartz, iron pyrites, and 
parasite, and in a clay slate rock containing fossiliferous 
limestone concretions, at the Muso Mine, near Santa Fe de 
Bogata, New Grenada. Fine blue and green beryls are 
found in Brazil, Hindoostan, Ceylon, and in the mica schist 
of the right bank of the Takowaja River, Ekatarinburg, 
Siberia. The emerald variety of beryl is among the most 
remarkable of American gem minerals. In Alexander 
County, N- C., emeralds, or beryls suggesting them, have 
been found at five different points, with quartz, rutile (some 
of the finest ever found), dolomite, muscovite, garnet, apat- 
ite, pyrite, etc., all in fine crystas. One of these localities, 
Stony Point, is about thirty-five miles southeast of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and sizteen miles northeast of Statesville, 
N. C. The surface of the country is rolling, the altitude 
‘being about 1,000 feet above sea level. The soil, which is 
not very productive, is generally a red, gravelly clay, result- 
ing from the decomposition of the gneissoid, and under 
these circumstances it is not difficult to find the sources of 
minerals discovered on the surface. Prof. Washington C. 
Kerr’s theory of the ‘‘ frost-drift’’ is strongly confirmed by 
the conditions that prevail throughout this region. The 
unaltered rock was found at Stony Point ata depth of 26 
feet and is unusually hard, especially the walls of the gem- 
bearing pockets. A corporation called the Emerald or Hid- 
denite Mining Company was organized to work the property 
at Stony Point, and has prosecuted the search for gems ir- 
regularly, for periods. varying from one week to eight 
months of each year. The entire output, including speci- 
mens and gems, has amounted to about $15,000. The his- 
tory of the discovery of the deposit and its subsequent de- 
velopment is best told in the words of William E. Hidden, 
the Superintendent. Recounting the discovery of the mine, 
he says, ‘‘Sixteen years ago the site of the mine now be- 
ing worked was covered with a dense primitive forest. Less 
than ten years ago (1871), this country was mineralogical- 
ly a blank; nothmg was known to exist here having any 
special value or interest. Whatever we know of it to-day 
is due directly or indirectly to the earnest field work done 
here in the past seven years by J. A. D. Stephenson, a na- 
tive of the country, now a well-j3o-do and respected mer- 
chant of Statesville, N. C. Undera promise of reward for 
success, he engaged the farmers for miles around to search 
carefully over the soil for minerals, Indian Relics, ete., and 
for several years he enjoyed surprising success in thus gath- 
ering specimens. . . . The amount and variety of the ma- 
terial gathered in this way was simply astonishing, and his 
sanguine expectations were more than realized. To be brief 
and to the point I will state that from a few localities in the 
Country Mr. Stephenson would occasionally procure cryst- 
als of beryl of the ordinary kind, but now and then a semi- 
transparent prism of beryl, having a decided grass-green 
tint, would be brought to him. These the farmers named 
‘green rocks or bolts,’ and became the principal object of 
the people’s searching. Mr. Stephenson had told them that 
a dark-green beryl would be valuable if clear and perfect, 
would in fact be the emerald, and for them to search more 
carefully than ever to find one. Surely, he had informed 
the people aright, and had given thema rara avis to look 
for. It is sufficient to say that within a period of about six 
years there was found on three plantations in this country, 
loose in the soil, a number, say ten, of veritable emeralds, 
none of which, however, were dark-colored or transparent 
enough for use as gems. All of these specimens went into 
Mr. Stephenson’s collection, with the single exception of 
one very choice crystal obtained at that locality by the late 
John T. Humphreys, which crystal is now in the New York 
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State Museum at Albany, after first being in the collection 
of the late Doctor Eddy of Providence.’’ The original find 
consisted of nine crystals, one of which was 8¥% inches in 
length, and weighed 9 ounces; one was 5 inches; others 
were over 3 inches in length. For two months during the 
summer of 1885, mining was carried on with flattering 
success. In the soil overlying the rock, nine crystals of 
emerald were found, all doubly terminated and measuring 
from 1 inch to 3% inch (25 to 77 millimeters) in width. This 
latter crystal is very perfect as a specimen; it is of a fine 
light-green color, is doubly terminated, and weighs 83 
ounces, or only & ounce less than the famous Duke of Dev- 
onshire emerald crystal. Another crystal, doubly terminat- 
ed, and measuring 2% inches(63 millimeters) by 11-12 inch 
(23 millimeters ) is filled with large rhombohedeal cavities, 
formerly containing dolomite. As mineral specimens, these 
crystals are quite unique. The only gem which has been 
cut from this find was from a crystal found in a pocket at a 
depth of over 43 feet. In color it isa pleasing light green 
and weighs 4 23-32 carats. In 1887, at the depth of about 70 
feet, another crystal that was cut into a gem of 5 carats 
was found. Both are too light in color to rank as fine gems. 
The two largest emeralds, and a series of the smaller ones, 
are in the cabinet of Clarence S. Bement. Some fine ones 
are in the British Museum mineral cabinet. The fine emer- 
ald color characteristic of many of the crystals is confined to 
the border from 21-100 to 3 I-100 inches in thickness 
around the edge and near the termination of the crystals. 
If this edge were thicker, fine gems could be cut from it. 
The finding of fine beryls and emeralds of pale color, col- 
lected by Mr. Stephenson, one mile southwest of the Stony 
Point deposit and a short distance from the place where 
the same mineral was found by Mr. Smeaton, of New York 
shows that the deposit is evidently not accidental, and 
that there is encouragement for future working in this 
new locality. 

Some beautiful beryls were found at Haddam, Conn., 
over fifty years ago, the largest of which was 2 inches in 
length and 1 inch in diameter. They were remarkable from 
the fact that part of the crystal was of a transparent green 
color and free from flaws, while belowa certain line of demare- 
ation the whole was white and opaque, as if it werea floccu- 
lent precipitate. Fine specimens from this locality are in 
the Peabody Museum of Yale University, in New Haven, 
Conn., the William S. Vaux Collection, at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, Pa., and the Bement Col- 
lection in the same city. The largest beryls of the world 
are found at Grafton and Acworth, N. H. From the former 
locality a crystal 6% feet long was quarried and another 
weighing over 2% tons. One obtained from the Acworth 
Quarries was 4 feet long and 2% feet in diameter. One of 
the best known is on exhibition in the rooms of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. It is a hexagonal prism, 3% 
feet long by 3 feet wide, and weighs severaltons. There is 
also an immense beryl in the United States National Muse- 
um, that weighs over 600 pounds. These large crystals are 
of a pale green color. Some very large crystals still remain 
in the quarries, where they can be seen, but their extraction 
is a matter of considerable expeuse, as it involves the mov- 
ing of a great deal of rock, and, moreover, it is very difficult 
to get them out whole, since the material of which beryls 
are composed is very brittle and filled with rifts, and a 
slight jar is sufficient to break them when they are not well 
supported ; large crystals, consequently, have always been 
securely hooped before any attempt was made to move them. 
Such specimens rarely have transparent spots so large as to 
allow the cutting of even a small gem.—Fvom Geo. F. Kunzs’ 
‘*Gems and Precious Stones.”’ 








A Flattering Testimonial. 


PLAIN TALK talks plain upon a number of subjects, in- 
cluding Archzeology, Philately, Numismatics, and last 
but not least, Amateur Journalism. Thisis a new depart- 
ment, and is edited by Frank C. Smith, 26 Orange St., Wal- 
tham, Mass., and ought to be the means of doing muuh 
good forthe cause. The magazine contains 16 pages of tn- 
teresting matter, and at the low priceat which it is published 
50 cts. a year, should have a large circulation. 5 Beekman 
St., New York.—Monthly Visitor, Haverhill, Mass. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





This department is under special editorial supervision. Contributions solicited. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ REBECCA SUNSHINE,’ in care of PLAIN TALK. 


Frances E. Willard. 


HE STORY of Miss Willard’s life, if measured by the 
amount of -vork she has accomplished, would fill many 
good sized volumes. She was born in Churchville, N. Y., 
but spent most of her girlhood years on a large farm near 
Janesville, Wis. While quite young we find her teaching 
district school and afterwards filling the position of pre- 
ceptress of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Seneca, N. Y. 
Her most important ‘‘school’’ position was that of Dean of 
the Woman’s College at Evansville, Ill]., where she labored 
faithfully and with marked success for three years. Says 
Miss Gordon: Were one to ask the salient features of her 
work asa teacher, the reply would be the development of 
individual character along intellectual and moral lines, the 
relation to her pupils of their special powers and vocation as 
workers, her constantly recurring question being not only 
‘‘What you are going to be in the world?’ but ‘‘ What 
you are going todo?”’ So that after six months under her 
tuition each of her scholars acquired a definite idea of a 
life-work. She had wonderful power over the girls under 
her charge, and the system of self-government which she 
instituted at Evansville, in order to develop womanly self- 
respect and dignity of character, was a success, while she 
presided over the large household, her ‘‘unwritten laws’’ 
and her personal influence being a stronger control for good 
than any amount of strict and humiliating regulations. 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was her ideal teacher, and she was as 
grand in her place as he in his. 

While yet a teacher Miss Willard addressed a woman’s 
missionary meeting in Chicago, and a gentleman who was 
present was so struck by her fitness for a public speaker 
that he called on her the next day and urged that she 
develop this gift, adding, ‘‘If you will within three weeks 
prepare a lecture on any subject you may choose, I will 
present you with as fine an audience as can be got together 
in Chicago.’’ With this he gave her fifty dollars as pre- 
payment. Said Miss Willard: ‘‘ This proposition quite took 
my breath away, but I went at once and laid-it before 
mother; she replied, ‘By all means, my child, accept; 
enter every open door !’ And so I sat down and wrote a 
lecture—a pathetic protest against the hindrances in woman’s 
way of advancement. At the expiration of three weeks and 
with no manuscript visible I appeared before an elegant 
audience in Centenary Church. The manuscript was with 
me ready for reference in case of failure, but / didn’t fail.”’ 
The lecture produced such a genuine sensation that within 
two weeks Miss Willard had nearly one hundred engage- 
ments to speak, and her career as a public orator was fairly 
begun. 

Miss Willard believes thoroughly in finding out what 
one can do best, and in working persistently at that one 
thing. Her grandest successes have been in connection with 
the World’s Temperance movement, of which she is the 
acknowledged leader. 








The Shut-In Library, 


HE LIBRARY in connection with the Shut-In Band has 
been under the care of one of the shut-ins since 1879. 

It was suggested with the idea to brighten the lives of those 
shut away from the world’s busy activity. The first few 
comforting books were contributed by members of the Band. 
Others heard of the work, and sent books, papers, cards and 
anything that would entertain the shut-ins during the 
many hours of enforced quietness. Through the kindness of 
strangers here and there, the Library has so increased that 
it contains more than three hundred volumes and many of 
the books are in constant circulation. The simple plan of 
passing on books from one to another has proved a joy and 
comfort, especially to those living in small country towns 
where good reading is not accessible. Those contributing 
books send directly to the Librarian. She pays postage in 
forwarding to the shut-in and they pay one way, either in 
returning to the Librarian or to some other shut-in. A list 
of the books is published in the Open Window the monthly 
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magazine of the band so that all may avail themselves of the 
books and write to the Librarian specifying what book or 
books they desire. 

In connection with the work, Holiday books, cards, 
stationery and any pretty gifts are sent in by people inter- 
ested, to be sent to the shut-in at Christmas. Stamps are 
partly furnished by the Board but the Librarian often falls 
short so great is the demand for books and papers. It isa 
beautiful thought that we are trying to bring something 
fresh into the lives of the sick. Think what it is to live 
year after year within the same four walls trying to re- 
member to count the mercies and to enjoy the little pleas- 
ures with a brave, cheerful spirit, and you will understand 
better what the shut-in Library is worth to the sick. 


ANNIE EK. FULLER, Librarian. 
Hanover, Conn. 





A Paper Owl. 


HIS IS a cute little hanging ornament easily made. 
Take a rectangular piece of tissue paper of the desired 
size, and draw it in near one end to indicate the neck, and near 
the other for the tail. Shape it with the fingers, pinching 
in the tail, and puffing out the breast, in loose, gather-like 
pleats. Mount the paper bird upona cross-piece of rough 
stick with the bark on, so that the tip ofthe tail will extend 
below the stick, the breast puff out over it. To each end of 
the stick fasten the end of the ribbon, by which the orna- 
ment isto be hung up. When hung up, the ribbon and 
stick taut in the shape ofa triangle. Now pull out the 
upper corners of the owl’s head, to imitate ears, and tack 
them fast to the ribbon, passing just behind them, ‘The 
ribbon will thus hold the whole bird in shape and _ place. 
Cut two large circles of yellow paper for the eyes. Sew 
them in place with a black shoe-button in the center of each. 
Take a piece of stiff black paper, cut it into the shape ofa 
long diamond. Pinch this diamond into a ridge, and fasten 
itin place fora beak. Now touch up the owl with paint. 
Draw a blackish rim around the eyes, and irregular spots or 
streaks on the puffed paper, to imitate the marking-of the 
feathers. A dark owl may be made of brown paper, touch- 
ed up with yellowish white. A gray owl may be made of 
white paper, touched up with black, With a stuffed bird for 
a model, a great horned owl mightas easily be imitated as a 
little screech owl. 





Flower Notes. 


“HE passion vine should be propagated from cuttings, if 
plants for bloom are desired, as seedling plants seldom 
flower freely. 

It is said that geraniums, heliotropes, fuchias, and other 
young plants kept during summer with just enough water 
to keep alive, and in pots small enough to prevent large 
growth, make good window plants in the winter. If young 
plants are are not at hand, obtain them by rooting cuttings 
now. 


Though a bed of the lily-of-the-valley will often last for 
many years, yet plants sometimes becomes so crowded that 
after a few years they lose their vigor and should be thinned 
out. This is best done by digging out alternate strips of 
about one foot in width through the bed and filling in the 
space with soil and manure. 


Abutilon or Flowering Maple is a handsome parlor tree 
with its hanging bells of crimson and gold. It needs a 
sandy soil, or it will grow too tall; ordinary garden soil 
loosened with sand is sufficient. If it does not bloom freely, 
the air of the room is too hot and close; water freely, and 
sprinkle the leaves once a week with a fine rose watering 
pot. 


TheJapanese Honeysuckle (Lonzcera Ffalliana), is the most 
valuable of all the honeysuckles for covering a piazza or 
arbor. It is nearly evergreen, in mild winters retaining its 
foliage till the approach of spring, and never shedding it 
before midwinter. It makesa dense growth, and is literally 
covered for several months with deliciously fragrant flowers, 
The great point, however, is the fact that an insect ot any 
kind is never seen on it. ; 
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GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


Contributions for this department are solicited in regard to every variety of indoor 
and outdoor amusement. 











The Word Hunt. 


HIS pleasant pastime which closed May 10, longimetry 
being the base word, had more contestants than for sev- 
eral months, twelve new ones endeavoring to secure a prize. 
Hereafter, the number of words in the original list together 
with the number of correct words will be given, just to show 
those who try for a prize how incorrect some of the lists are. 
In many cases a letter is used which does not appear in the 
base word, which has a great tendency to cut down the lists. 

The prizes in this contest are awarded as follows: 

First to J. W. Falkner, Freeport, Pa., 374 correct words ; 
original list 395. 

Second to Mrs T. N. McClelland, $3 Spring street, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 363 correct words ; original list, 385. 

Third to Albert Pennell, West Gray, Maine, 355 correct 
words ; original list 370. 

Other lists were received and reduced as follows: C. €. 
Harris, from 394 to 353; Belle Babcock, from 377 to 352; 
Tillie Taylor, from 372 to 348 ; Emma L Hauck, from 387 to 
344, while others had so few words that it was not necessary 
to look them over. 





The word selected for the next word-building contest is 
CENTUMVIRAL. 


Note this particular: Hereafter all prize papers must be 
sent to Geo. D. Tuomas, 14 High Street, Waltham, Mass., 
who is to have charge of this contest. 

The rules governing the contest are as follows: 

1. Only subscribers can compete, but any one may send their subscriptions in with 
their list of words. 

2. Proper names will not be allowed, and only words found in the body of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, which will be considered a final authority in deciding all dis- 
puted points. 

3. Prefixes, suffixes and abbreviations will not be counted, nor will plurals be al- 
lowed. 

4. Words marked “obsolete”? will not be counted, unless they are still current in 
some one of their meanings. 

5. Words of different meaning, but spelt the same, count as one word. p 

6. Words of the same meaning, but spelled differently, count one word for each 
spelling, unless one is obsolete. 

7. No letter can be used more than once in the same word unless used more than 
once in the word or words used as a basis of the contest. 

8. All lists must be written in ink (or on a type writer) and must be alphabetically 
arranged, and the words numbered consecutively. 

9. The full name and address of the contestant must be written at the top of the 
first sheet, and also the word used as the basis of the contest. 

10. In case of a close contest, the number of errors and the general neatness of the 
work will be taken into considertion in awarding the prize. 


The contest will close July roth, and the result will be 
announced in the August number. 

The first prize will be a copy each of Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Our Mutual Friend, and Christmas Stories; the second prize 
a copy each of Oliver Twist, and Sketches by Boz; the third 
prize a copy each of Old Curiosity Shop, and Great Expecta- 
tions. 


Answers to a ‘Bible Question.” 


HE following verse contains all the letters of the 
alphabet except j, and is the one referred to in our April 


number : ; 

“And I, even I, Artaxerxes, the king, do make a decree to all the treasurers 
which are beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra, the priest, the scribe of the law of 
God of heaven, shall require of you, it be done speedily.”’—#zra vii, 21. 

The first correct answer was received from Miss Helen B. 
Brown, Old Bridge, N. J.. Correct answers were also sent in 
by Anna Blackie, Tillie Taylor, Gertrude Martin, Glenn 
Crumb, George R. Merrill, Wm. D. Logan, Wm. Weesner, 
Libbie Murphy, Edith Francis and many others. 








The Lawyer. 


ACH gentleman chooses a partner, and then all stand in 

a circle, except one person in the centre, who becomes 

the lawyer. He is to ask questions of any person in the 

company ; but the answer in every case must be given, xof 

by the person addressed, but by his or her partner. If the 

person spoken to makes answer, or if the partner fails to do 

so promptly, the person so answering, or failing, as the case 

may be, must take the lawyer’s place. By asking questions 

rapidly, and turning quickly from one side of the company 
to the other some one is sure to get caught. 
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How Many? 


HEN asked how many nuts he had in his basket, a boy 

replied that when he counted them over 2 by 2, 3 by 
3, 4 by 4, 5 by 5, or 6 by 6, there was I remaining ; when he 
counted them by 7s there was no remainder. How many 
had he? 





A Test in Punctuation. 


HE following sentence is a celebrated punctuation puzzle, 
and if properly punctuated makes good sense: 

“Tf Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter then he was the daughter of 
Pharaoh’s son.” 

Also makes sense if punctuated properly : 

* King Charles I walked and talked three days after he was executed. ”” 

Who can properly punctuate the above? For the first 
correct answer will be given a handsome prize, unnamed at 
present. See August issue. 


The Flour Drummer. 


(5 person becomes the flour drummer, and tries to sell 
his flour to members of the party, who must answer 
promptly every question he asks, but without using the 
words flour, J, ves, and xo. This will require sharp watch- 
ing, as some one is almost sure to get caught. The drum- 
mer might ask, ‘‘Do you want any flour to-day?’’ The 
answer, ‘‘ No, I don’t care for any,’’ would involve two for- 
feits for using /and zo. ‘‘Don’t care for any,’’ would avoid 
the forbidden words. The drummer may vary his questions, 
praise his goods, and in every way endeavor to get some one 
to use one of the words. The person so doing must take his 
piace and also pay a forteit. 





An Ingenious Trick. 


NE OF THE puzzling tricks performed by so called pub- 
lic mind readers, or clairvoyants, is an extremely sim- 
ple deception. The performer standing on the stage asks 
several persons in the audience to write each a sentence on 
a slip of paper and seal it in an envelope. Of course the 
stationary is furnished, and afterward collected. One of the 
audience is a confederate, and writes a sentence agreed upon 
beforehand. When the assistant goes through the house 
gathering up the envelopes, the confederate’s contribution 
is carefully put where it will be the last one of the lot to be 
taken up. 

The performer picks out an envelope, and after feeling of 
it, with much ceremony pronounces the sentence agreed 
upon, and the confederate in the audience acknowledges 
that he wrote it. To confirm this the performer tears open 
the envelope and repeats the sentence as though he found it 
on the inclosed paper, which is in reality another man’s sen- 
tence, which he reads, and then, picking up another envel- 
ope and fumbling it over, he calls out the sentence he has 
just read. The one who wrote it says itis right, the per- 
former tears open the envelope, reads what is in it, and pro- 
ceeds in that way through the lot. 


A Magic Square. 


RRANGE the numbers from 1 to Sr so that the whole 

will make a magic square having the sum of its lines, 

files and diagonals the same. Remove the marginal num- 

bers and still have a magic square, and repeat the same pro- 

cess with like results until but one number remains, which . 

will be the greatest common divisor of the sums of the sev- 
eral squares. 





Crossing the River. 


HREE Englishmen traveling in Africa with three native 
servants come to a river which must be crossed in a 
canoe that will hold but two persons. The travelers sus- 
pect the fidelity of their servants, who have secretly agreed 
to kill them whenever there should happen to be three na- 
tives alone with two Englishmen, ortwo natives to one Eng- 
lishman. How do they manage to cross without giving the 
desired opportuuity to the treacherous servants? 


ALL SORTS. 


“And still the wonder grew 
That one = Jose sone es os a pare 








Twenty Questions About ilways. 
OW many miles of railway in the United States? 
2. How much have they cost? 
3. How many people are employed by them? 
4. What is the fastest time made by a train? 


5. What is the cost of a high+class eight-wheel passenger 
locomotive? 


6. What is the longest mileage operated by a single system? 
7. What is the cost of a Palace sleeping car? 
8. What is the longest railroad bridge span in the United 
States? 
9. What is the highest railroad bridge in the United States? 
10. Who built the first locomotive in the United States ? 
11. What road carries the largest number of passengers ? 


12. What is the average daily earning of an American 
locomotive ? 


13. What is the longest American railway tunnel? 


14. What is the average cost of constructing a mile of 
railroad ? 


15. Where and when was the first sleeping car used ? 
16. What are the chances of fatal accident in railway travel ? 
17. What line of railway extends furthest East and West ? 
18. How long does a steel rail last, with average wear? 
19. What road carries the largest number of commuters ? 
20. What is the fastest time made between Jersey City and 

San Francisco? 

ANSWERS. 


. 150,600 miles ; about half the mileage of the world. 
$9,000,000, 000. 
. More than 1,000,000. 


422 6-10 miles in 7 hours, 23 minutes (443 minutes); one 
mile being made in 41 11-29 seconds, on the West Shore 
Railroad, New York. 


. About $8,500. 

. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System, about 8,000 miles. 

About $15,000 or $17,000 if ‘‘Vestibuled.’’ 

. Cantilever Span in Poughkeepsie bridge, 548 feet. 

. Kinzua Viaduct, on the Erie Road, 305 feet high. 

Peter Cooper. 

Manhattan Elevated Railroad, New York; 525,000 a day, 
or 191,625,000 yearly. 

12. About $100. 

13. Hoosac Tunnel, on the Fitchburg Railway. 

14. At the present time about $30,000. 


15. Upon the Cumberland Valley Railroad of Pennsylvania ; 
from 1836 to 1848. 


16. One killed in ten million. Statistics show more are 
killed by falling out of windows than in railway 
accidents. 


17. Canadian Pacific Railway, running from Quebec to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


18. About eighteen years. 
1g. Illinois Central, 4,828,128, in 1887. 


20. 3 days, 7 hours, 39 minutes, and 16 seconds. 
theatrical train, June, 1876. 
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All About Gold. 


VAIN man’s mottois: ‘‘Win gold, and wear it;’’ a 

generous man’s, ‘‘ Win gold, and share it;’’ a miser’s, 
‘Win gold, and spare it;’’ a profligate’s, ‘‘ Win gold, and 
spend it ;’’ abroker’s, ‘‘ Win gold, and lend it ;’’ a gambler’s, 
‘Win gold, and lose it ;’’ a wise man’s, ‘‘Win gold, and 
use it.’ 


7 ATA 
The Fisher of Men. 
WAS late, ’most ’leven o’clock, an’ the sarm’n had be- 
gun. These was a strange man a-preechin’, some one 


from over to the hotel. I never heerd his name, I never seed 
him from that day to this; but I knowed his face. Queer 
enough, I’s seed him a-fishin’. I never knowed he was a 
min’ster; he did’nt look like one. He went about like a real 
fisherman, with ole clo’es, an’ an ole hat with hooks stuck 
in it, an’ big rubber boots, an’ he fished, reely fished, I 
mean—ketched ’em. I guess ’twas that made me liss’n a 
leetle shaper ’n us’al, for I never seed a fishin’ min’ster afore. 
Elder Jacks’n, he said ’twas a sinf’l waste o’ time, an’ ole 
Parson Loomis, he’d an idee that ’twas cruel an’ onmarciful; 

so I thought I’d jest see what this man ’d preach a an’ 

I settled down to liss’n to the sarm’n. 

“But there war’nt no sarm’n; not what I’d Boos raised 
to think was the on’y true kind. There wa’nt no heads, no 
fustly nor sec’ndlys, nor fin’ly bruthrins, but the fust thing 
I knowed I was hearin’ a story, an’ ’twas a fishin’ story. 
’Twas about Some One—I had’nt the least idee then who 
*twas, an’ how much it all meant—Somie One that was dreffle 
fond o’ fishin’ an’ fishermen, Some One that sot everythin’ 
by the water, and useter go along by the lakes an’ ponds, 
an’ sail on ’em, an’ talk with the men that was fishin’. An’ 
how the fishermen all liked him, ’nd asked his ’dvice, an’ 
done jest’s he telled ’em about the likeliest places to fish ; 
an’ how they allers ketched more for mindin’ him; an’ how 
when he was a-preachin’ he wouldn’t go into a big meetin-’ 
house an’ talk to rich tolks all slicked up, but he’d jest go 
out in a fishin’-boat, an’ ask men to shove out a mite, an’ he’d 
talk to the folks on shore,—the fishin’ folks an’ their wives, 
an’ the boys an’ gals playin’ on the shore. An’ then, best 
o’ everythin’, he telled how when he was a-choosin’ the men 
to go about with him an’ help him an’ larn his ways so’s to 
come a’ter him, he fust o’ all picked out the men he’d seen 
every day fishin’, and mebbe fished with hisself; for he 
knowed he could trust ’em. 

‘‘An’ then he telled us about the day this preacher come 
along by the lake,—a dreffle sightly place, this min’ster 
said; he’d seed it hisself when he was trav’lin’ in them 
countries,—an’ come acrost two men he knowed well; they 
was brothers, an’ they was a-fishin’. An’ he jest asked ’ein 
in his pleasant-spoken, frien'ly way. —there wa’nt never 
such a drawin’, takin’, lovin’ way with any man afore as 
this man had, the min’ster said,—he jest asked ’em to come 
along with him; an’ they lay down their poles, an’ every- 
thin’, an’ jined him. An’ then he come along aspell further, 
an’ he sees two boys out with their ole father, an’ they was 
tin’ in a boat an’ fixin’ up their tackle, an’ he asked ’em if 
they’d jine him, too, an’ they jest dropped all their things, 
an’ left the ole man with the boat an’ the fish an’ the bait, 
an’ follored the preacher. I don’t tell it very good. I’ve 
read it an’ read it sence that; but I want to make ye see how 
it sounded to me, how I took it, as the min’ster telled it that 
summer day in Francony meetin’. YeseeI’d no idee who 
the story was about, the man put it so plain, in common 
kind o’ talk, without any come-to-passes an’ whuffers an’ 
thuffers, an’ I never conceited’twas a Biblenarr’tive. Isays 
to myself, ’That’s the kind y’ teacher I want.’ ’—Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. 





When Begins the Twentieth Century? 


HEN DOES the twentieth century begin?’ is asked. 

The instant after December 31, 1900, and not 1899, 

as many believe. The reason is this: The first century did 

not end with the year 99, but the year 100; the second with 

the year 200, the ninteenth century with the year 1900— 

just as your first hundred dollars ends with too, and your 

second begins with ror and ends with 200. Some people ab- 
solutely won’t see this. 





A Question of Latin. 


O THAT fellow Brown married the popular Miss Jones, 

and she had a dozen better men at her feet.’’ ‘‘Yes, 

and he calls her ‘E pluribus unum.’”’ ‘‘‘E pjuribus unum!’ 
What does he mean by that?’ ‘Won from many. Brown 
is a great latin scholar, don’t you know.’’— Washington Star. 





PLAIN 


Proverbs from the Talmud. 


Deal with those who are fortunate. 

Silence is the fence around wisdom. 

No man is impatient with his creditors. 

He who is loved-by man is loved by God. 

The cook and the owl both await day-light. 
Truth is heavy, therefore few care to carry it. 
The soldiers fight and the kings are heroes. 
Hospitality is an expression of divine worship. 
A myrtle, even in the desert, remains a myrtle. 
The cat and the rat make peace over a carcass. 
The weakness of thy walls invites the burglar. 
If thou tellest thy secret to three persons, ten know it. 





The City of Blaine. 

HE CITY of Blaine is inthe extreme northwest corner 
of the United States, on the international boundary line 
and the Gulf of Georgia. This international line is not an 
intangible line. It is possible to lay a penny so that it will 
be half in the United States and half in Canada. A number 
of years ago a joint commission surveyed a line westward 
from the Lake of the Woods and erected an iron monument 
every mile. Through the forest they cleared a strip twenty 
feet wide, as straight as a string, and in the centre of that 
strip, at intervals of a mile, stand monuments. On the Can- 
adian side is inscribed ‘‘Treaty of Washington,’’ and on the 

United States side ‘‘June 15, 1846,’’ the date of the treaty. 





An Irish Gentleman... 

HE SEA‘S were all fulland one was occupied by a rough- 
looking Irishman. At one of the stations a couple of 
well-bred and intelligent looking young ladies came in to 
procureseats, but seeing no vacant ones were about to go 
into another car when Patrick rose hastily and offered them 
his seat with evident pleasure. ‘‘ But you will have no seat 
for yourself,’’ responded one of the ladies with a smile, and 
with truest politeness hesitating to accept it. ‘‘Never ye 
moind that,’’ said the Hibernian, ‘‘yer welcome toit. I'd 
ride upon the cow-ketcher any toime from here till New York 
for asmoile from such gintlemanly ladies,’’ and retreated 
into the next car amid the applause of those who witnessed 
the incident. Perhaps the foregoing hint to many ladies 
will show that a trifle of politeness has often a happy effect. 
One of the nicest little magazines for boys and girls is 
PLAIN TALK. The lastnumber to reach us has a neat cover 
and is full of information and good things for the young 

people.—7imes, Imlay City, Mich. 








Mr. Haggard’s Realism. 

T IS generally conceded that the charm of Mr. Haggard’s 
writings consists mainly in his making actual adven- 
tures the setting for his tales. Not withstanding the im- 
probability of his characters and plots, when he describes 
scenery and adventure a certain air of realism prevails. He 
has actually traversed the ground and experienced the scenes 
which he describes. This inference is freshly suggested by 
a paragraph in ‘‘Jess.’’ A man—the hero—has been 
wounded in the thigh; the wound has sbeen dressed; but 
after the surgeon has departed, a ligature slips, and second- 
ary hemorrhage occurs. The wounded man himself attempts 
to stop the flow, and the paragraph continues: ‘‘ Presently, 
John’s pressure on the wounded artery relaxed, and he 
fainted off, when, oddly enough, just then the flow of blood 
diminished considerably.’’ This naive remark bears the 
stamp of genuineness. The writer had stood by the 
wounded man, had seen the spurting artery, and had tried, 
ineffectually, to stop the flow. He had been alarmed by the 
death-like faint, and, again, in the extremity of need, had 
been amazed to see the flow spontaneously cease. So he 
says: ‘‘Oddly enough, the flow of blood diminished.’’ If 
this scene had, on the other hand, been a concoction of Mr. 
Haggard’s brain, he could have consulted a medical friend 
or a book, and would have had no occasion for that ‘‘ oddly 
enough.’’ He would have known that fainting means fail- 
ure of the heart, andthat without the force of the heart hem- 
orrhage is impossible. When John’s pressure on the 
wounded artery relaxed and he fainted off, instead of ‘‘ oddly 
-_ enough,’’ he'would have said ‘‘naturally enough, then the 

flow of blood ceased.”’— Zhe Nightingale. 
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Soldiers as Wood-Cutters. 


HE FALLING of a big tree under the woodman’s axe 
is always animpressive sight—and animpressivesound 
—as all country-bred readers will testify. The historian of 
the ‘‘Seventy-ninth Highlanders,’’ of New York, describes 
the cutting down of a whole hillside of trees under circum- 
stances that must have made it a memorable spectacle. It 
was during the advance of the army of the Potomac after 
the defeat at Bull Run. Fortifications were ordered thrown 
up, and the menof the Maine and Wisconsin regiments were 
set at the work of tree-felling, a work with which they proved 
themselves perfectly familiar. It was an interesting sight 
to witness the simultaneous fall of a whole hillside of timber. 
The choppers began at the foot of the hill, the line extending 
for perhaps half a mile. They cut only part way through 
the tree, and in this way worked up to the crest, leaving the 
trees in the top row in such a condition that a single blow 
would bring them down. Then, when all was ready, the 
bugle sounded, and the last strokes were given. Down 
came the upper tierof trees. These broitght down those be- 
low them, and, like the billows on the surface of the ocean, 
the entire forest fell with a crash like mighty thunder. 





Some Largest Things. 
AMMOTH Cave in Kentucky is the largest cavern. 


Fairmount park, Philadelphia, is the largest park in 
the world. 


The largest desert is Sahara, 4,000 miles long and goo 
miles wide. 

The largest library is the Imperial of Paris, which con- 
tains over 2,000,000 volumes. 


At the Woolwich, Eng., arsenal is the largest anvil. 
It weighs six hundred tons, ’and the block upon which it 
rests weighs 103 tons. 

The largest treesarein Tularecounty, California. Some 
of them are over 370 feet high and thirty-four feet in diameter, 
and are from 2,000 to 2,500 years old. 


The largest specimen of the bovine species ever recorded 
was the 4,900 pound ox raised by Samuel Aarkley in Penn- 
sylvania and exhibited at the Centennial exposition at 
Philadelphia. 


The largest empire in the world is that of Great Britain, 
comprising 8,557,658 square miles—more than a sixth part 
of the land of the globe, and embracing under its rule nearly 
a sixth part of the population of the world. 


The largest bell in the world is the great bell of Mos- 
cow. Its circumference at the bottom is nearly sixty-eight 
feet and its height is twenty-one feet. Its stoutest part is 
twenty-three inches thick and its weight has been computed 
to be 443,779. It has never been hung. 


The largest gun in the United States, mounted, is the 
twenty-inch Rodman smooth bore at Fort Hamilton, New 
York harbor. Its length is 243.5 inches; maximum diame- 
ter, sixty-four inches; minimum diameter, thirty-four 
inches. The charge is 200 pounds of powder and the weight 
of the projectile is 1,000 pounds. 





Men You Hear Of. 


ReekR sD! Blackmore, the English novelist, now devotes 
more attention to his market garden than to his pen. 


F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,’’etc., writes 
a three volume novel, when he gets started, in thirty days— 
a chapter each day. 


Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘‘Looking Backward,’’ 
spends most of his leisure hours in sorting and labeling his 
collection of rare sea shells. 


Gen. Lew Wallace writes his first draft upon a slate and 
finishes upon large sheets of white, unruled paper in a most 
faultless chirography. 


Henry Villard’s fondness for studying languages 
amounts almost to a passion. His railroad interests occupy 
all his time during the day, but nearly all his evenings are 
given over to the erudite and careful study of some of the 
more interesting phases of the different tongues with which 
he is acquainted. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


CONDUCTED BY ‘‘ FISCO.’’ 





‘Address all communications pertaining to this Depart- 
ment to EpGAR D. MELVILLE, Puzzle Editor PLAIN TALK 
924 Upland Street, Chester, Pa. 








Answers to Puzzles that Appeared in the 
April Number. 


No. 1. 
1. Finger, finer. 
2. Month, moth. 
3. Moist, most. 
INO:“2: Sicwacr 
cane 
anna 
read 
No. 3. whom 
harem 
Ournd save 
measles 
mildew 
nee le 
swet 
No. 4.—MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





New Puzzles. 
I. LETTER CHANGES. 

1. Change one letter in a word mean- 
ing a small inlet and have fossil coal 
charred. 2. Again change the letter and 
have a system. 3. Again and have to 
move toward. 4. Again and have to 
contend, strive or oppose. 5. Again 
and have a solid body tapering to a 
point from a circular base. 6. Again 
and have the heart or inner part. 7. Once 
more aud have a pen or sheep-fold. 


‘* NEMo.”’ 
2. DIAMOND. 
T. A letter, 2) A colon” 3.24) carou- 
Sal, <4. A member, 5. Ay letter, 
Gro. D. THOMAS. 


4 


267 SOUARE. 
1. Aticket. 2. A chilly fit. 3. Strata- 
gem. 4. Ananimal hunted for venison. 
‘* NEMO.’’ 


4. DIAMOND. 


1. Aletter. 2. Tocommand. 3. Re- 
lating to a city. 4. To turn up witha 
spade.;,; 5. -A-letter. 

GkEQ. D. THOMAS. 

Miss Anna Blackie, Besemer, N. Y., 
won the prizes offered in the April 
number. 

Complete lists of answers were re- 
ceived from Miss Anna Blackie, Dr. 
Wm. H. Danforth, Mrs. A. E. White, 
J. A. Pollard, Albert Gray, J. W. Falk- 
ner, ‘‘Incognito,’’ ‘‘ Nemo.’’ 





PRIZE. 


A fine target gun, with darts and tar- 
gets complete; for in-door or out-door 
use and suitable for either boys or girls. 

The above named prize will be awarded 
on the following plan; If an even num- 
ber of correct answers are received, the 
prize will be sent to the one sending the 
first ; if an odd number, to the one send- 
ing the middle correct answer, unless 
divisible by five, when it will be given 


Answers to puzzi:s appearing in this 
issue will be publis!.cd in the August 
number, 1890, and aiswers will be re- 
ceived up to July 1ot::, but no answers 

received after that ditc ill count. 


i 








| interest taken in Puzzledom. 


PALAVER. | 
At present there is a great deal of 
This fact | 
we are glad to note, and hope that the 
interest thus shown will not abate, but, | 
instead, greatly increase. The pub-. 
lishers of PLAIN TALK offer good and | 
substantial prizes to meritorious puz- 
zlers—prizes that are worth competing | 
for. Our mode of awarding prizes is | 
about the fairest known. If any sub- 
scriber can conceive a better plan, we 
would be pleased to correspond with) 
him on the subject. No matter where | 
you reside, if in Maine or California or | 
Canada, you have an equal chance, pro- | 
viding your answers reach us_ before | 
such dates as stated from month to) 
month. 


AMATEUR PRESS NOTES. 
{Address everything to Frank C. Smith, Editor, 26 Or- 
ange Street, Waltham, Mass. ] 


Political, 


Boston and Philadelphia are making | 
a close fight for the convention seat of) 
the National Association in’91. Clover | 
“Leaf official organ of the Philadelphia 
Amateur Journalists’ Club, and the 6 | 
Official, of the Hub Amateur Journalists’ | 
Club, make the contest decidedly inter- 
esting.—A. D. Grant of Progress, New 
Glasgow, N.S., is as yet the only can-| 
didate forthe presidency of the National. 

The Grant committee has organized and 

issue Our (National Candidate. G. E. 

Frye, Chairman. Quite a number of 
tickets have been put in the field. Dzi- 
ettante of Indianapolis nominates E. J. 

Mock for Treasurer; the Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, Pa., clubs have nomina- 
ted E. J. Hardcastle of Delewarean, Wil- 

mington, Del. For Official Editor, the 
Hub A. J. C. have nominated Wm. S. 

Dunlap, of Messenger, Ripon, Wis., the 
Philadelphia and Wilmington A. J. C’s, 

A. J. Hardcastle, of Delewarean., John 

L. Tomlinson of Commentator, Chi- 

cago, Iil., and Chas. R. Burger, of Prog- 

ress, Jersey City, N. J., have been men- 

tioned.—The Massachusetts tickets are 
out. C. A. Sheffield of Press, Florence 
for president, seems to be the general 

choice. For Official Editor, Mrs. KE. M. 

Frye, L. A. Nutter and F. C. Smith have 
been mentioned.—For the presidency of 
the New England A. P. A., Geo. E. Frye 
now official editor, has been named. J. 

Morton, Jr., for Official Editor.—J. T.‘ 
Tomlinson has been named for the Pres- 
idency of the Western A. P. A. 


THE CONVENTIONS. 


The National A. P. A. will meet at 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 24, 25, 26, atthe 
Bates House. S. J. Steinburg is the 
chairman of the Committee on Atrange- 
ments. 

The Massachusetts A. P. A.. convenes 


|rectory, published by Wm. H. 


‘the many philatelic papers. 





at Boston on July 4th. The N. E. A. P. 
A. will also meet there on the sameday. 
Mrs. E. M. Frye is chairman of Com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

The June meeting of the Hub A. J. 
C., is at Lynn.—The Rural Critic is a 
new one from New Lisbon, N. Y.—The 
May Clipper, Bowling Green, Ky., is well 
made up in printing and in contents.— 
The Amateur Writer, ‘‘A Bi-Monthly 
Published to Encourage Inexperienced 


Authors’ brings out its initial with 
May. F. F. Heath of Stars and Stripes, 
is the subject of a sketch and portrait. 
—The Reveille, from the Pennsylvania 
Military Academy, is devoted largely to 
military affairs. The make-up is good. 
— Young Amzrica, Cobleskill, N. Y., is 
a patent inside and out blanket sheet 
with an attractive name, which is all 
that can be said of it.—The WV. S. H. S. 


Exponent and the High School Breccia 
|of Deering, Me., represent two extremes 


ofthe Union. The #7eccia retains its news- 
paper form.—Forx Ornithologists and Ool- 
ogists the American Osprey, from Ash- 
land, Ky., is a valuable companion. 
We like its timely articles.—Shark is 
liberally interspersed with initial letters 
and tail pieces. O. L. Stevens, presi- 


'dent of the M. H. P. A., relaxes his dig- 


nity long enough to contribute a catchy 
little conceit, ‘‘ The Way it Happened.’’— 
Farragocertainly does not belie its name. 
—We havereceived Harty’s Agents’ Di- 
Harty, 
Newton, Mass.—7zmes, Haverhill, Mass 
enlarges with the May number.—The 
Stamp Collector's Journal is another of 
It comes 
from Lake Village, N. H.—The Water- 
ville, Mass., Gazette has re-appeared.— 
The A/ission Courier, official organ of the 
Boys’ Mission Club, Wilmington, Del., 
celebrates its second anniversary with 
an autobiography of its first issue— 
The /tem, of Islip, L. I., is a veritable 
curiosity. It can boast of being theonly 
one ofits kind, a paper printed or rather, 
written with a type-writer. We hope 
this proud distinction will not overwhelm 
it, and hope to see it live and enter into 
the ranks in type before long. 
THE LATEST. 

The /deal from Philadelphia, comes 
with the news of A. D. Grant’s with- 
drawal from the Presidential candidacy 
of the N. A. P. A., and nominates Will 
S. Dunlop of the AZessenger, and Miss H. 
C. Cox of Our Compliments for Official 
Editor. Miss Cox is receiving support 
everywhere. John L. Tomlinson of the 
Commentator, Chicago, Ill., has been 
nominated for President of the N. A. P. 
A. ‘The different papers received, show 
hot work among the various politicians 
of the A. P. Associations of the country. 








~ CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


This Department is established in response to numerous 
requests from subscribers. All readers are invited to make 
use of it, remembering the following rules: FirstT—Brev- 
ity. SrcoNp—Clearness of statement. THIRD—Decisive 
knowledge of what is wanted. FourTH—The desirability 
of confining themselves, aS much as possible, to questions 
of interest to others as well as themselves. All questions - 
will be given attention as early as possible, although in 
some cases more or less delay May be necessary. 





W. M., Orillia. —The list you ask for is too 
large to give here. The best way to get the 
desired information ‘is to consult a late cata- 
logue, which may be had of the principal 
dealers for 25 cents. 

L. W. P. Slaughter, Wash.—In answering 
your question last month the paper we in- 
tended to name was The Philatelist, 419 East 
Ls thesto Ne, Wo uttye - 

Rk. H. S., Chicago.—1. The ‘American ~ 
Archzeological Association’’ is an organiza- 
tion composed of persons interested in the 
study of the history of early men in America, 
and one of its departments is devoted to the 
exchange of specimens. A copy of the Con. 
stitution can be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary, Alvah Davison, at 176 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 2. Full particulars as to the rules 
governing the word-building contests will be — 
found in the page of ‘‘ Games and Pastimes.” 
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The New Photography. 
Photography is certainly a most. interesting 
and delightful study, and the results obtained 
by means of the improved system of film pho 
tography are so beautiful, and the apparatus 


employed so simple, it is no wonder thousands | 


of our most cultured people are becoming 
enthusiastic amateurs. The most ingenious, 


and it seems by far the most popular camera | 


in use among experts and amateurs alike, is 


the Kadok, a little instrument measuring but | 


3 1-4 x 3.1 2 x 61-2 inches, and weighing only 


23 ounces. It is a complete photographic outfit, ) 
with lens, instantaneous shutter and material | 


for making one hundred negatives, and so 
compact and neat in appearance, that any 
lady can carry it without making herself in 
the least conspicuous. The Eastman Com. 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., are the makers, 


to whose advertisement in another column, 


we call attention. 


An Amateur Photographers’ E xchange. 


From conversation with a number of ama- 
teur photographers and other sources, it has 
appeared to me that a central exchange where 
amateurs who may so desire can exchange 





their work for that of some other of the fra- | 


ternity, is something greatly needed. To all 
‘amateurs who may have duplicates they 
desire exchanged we offer our services as a 
medium, and solicit correspondence with lists 
of the pictures they desire to exchange. Only 


photographs which may be considered good 


should be included in the list. 
Enclose a 2c. stamp tor answer. s 
Address, J. M. S. Hamilton, 
a Care of PLAIN TALK, 
Box 3259, N.-Y City. 








EXCHANGES, 





Exchange notices are inserted free of charge, butit must 
be understood that we can take no responsibility concern- 
ing exchanges effected by means of this department, nei- 
ther will the reliablity of exchangers be guaranteed. To 
avoid any misunderstanding in the matter, it would be 
advisable for those contemplating exchanging to write for 
particulars to the addresses before sending the articles de- 
sired. Notices must be plainly and concisely written, fol- 
lowing the general arrangement given below, and on one 
side of the paper only. 
not more than one notice for single issue. Notices of more 
than 40 words not inserted. Free to subscribers only. No- 
tices are not repeated, i. e., a notice can have but one in- 
sertion. 





Fine Modern Cherokee Indian Pipes of Stone-Animal 
forms—history given—exchanged for books on American 
Archaeology, or Indian relics. 
answered, L. V. MC WHORTER., Berlin, West Va. 58 

Will exchange U.S. coppers, various dates, and foreign 
Stamps, for minerals, fossils, or curiosities. Correspon- 
dence desired, 
Dakota. 

_- For sale or exchange, 100 crocheted lace samples; 
send .tamp for list of prices. 6 crocheted lace samples for 
3.25. Long beaded purses 31.00 each. Sets of toilet mats 
pl.00each. E. L. H., 7 Prospect Street, New London, 
Conn. 

I have some foreign and U.S. stamps to exchange 
for the same. Write first. For a limited time, I will 
send twenty varieties U.S. Stamps for ten cents. Post- 
age 2c. extra. Ned. M. Selkregg, North East Pa. 58 

One Copy of Horner’s History of U. 8. Envelopes in 
good order for the best offer in U. S. Stamps. Isaacs. 
Kirk., Fremont, Chester Co., Pa. 58 

A British bull-dog revolver 38 Calibre and Indian 
curiosities to exchange, for coins or best cash offer. 

Write for particulars to E. J. Phillips, 32 Yonge st., 
‘Toronto, Canada. 58 
150 Varieties of stamps for 90c. purple or 100 varieties 
_ for 30e brown U.S.° W Mc. Kaughan, Orillia, Ont. 58 
Philatelic papers and Golden Days, for V nickles with- 


58 











_ Outcents. No less than 2 taken. Chas. H. Edee, Paw- 
_ nee City, Nebraska. - 58 
; WANTED. TO EXCHANGE. Rare stamps for all 





United States issue, except 2c. envelope green, & 2c. cur- 
- rentissue. Ifyou don’t wantstamps we pay cash. Send 
- usallyou can get. W. H. Bruce, Box 233. Hartford, 
Conn. ze 
__ Will Exchange for good Relics, Fossils or watches. 
-Pentremite gondoni. Kaskaskan Crinordal Stones. 
_ Jasper Arrais, and many other good Fossils of the Ap- 
chain Revolution of Sub Carioniferous formations 
G. W. Robinette, Flag Pond Scott Co. Va. 58 
20 Nos. vol. 1 Youth’s Ledger, also nos. Collector’s Led- 
ger, PLAIN TALK, The Stamp, and many other Stamp 
apers for exch. Wanted ; stamps, coins, curios or relics. 
. C. Sawyer, Beuclerc, Fla. ; 58 

_ Three large story papers for every 10c. special delivery 
_ Stamps er 10 var. ofS. A. or C, A. sens sentme,. A 
collector of 125 var. stamps for 10c. (Silver.) Donald 
= Git ch, Orilla, Ont. Canada. : 3 

la spearhead, 6 arrowheads and 3 reli 
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Send as often as you please, but | 


All letters promptly | 


Address, B. W. KUMLER, Parker, South | 


INDIAN RELICS, NATURAL HISTORY, 


SPECIMENS, &c. 
BIRDSLEGGS 223 Seas f 


4 Relics 
Curios and Specimens of all Kinde, Naturalists’ and Taxi 


Sarmiats Supplies. ‘Stock, Lowest Prices. Send 
PALIFORNIA PRESSED 
fur Al 








SEA MOSSES. Beautiful specimens 
FINEST ON THE PACIFIC Coast. 
MRS. J. SCHUYLER, Half- 





oc hoc eum iin Lisis. 71 MW. LATTIN Altion. N. ¥, 
bums. The 


50 cents a package. 
i Moon Bay, Cal. 





For Sale-ENDIAN RELICS 
a Minerals, Fossils, Sea Shells, Old Arms, 
Re Confederate and State Bank Notes, 
Autographs, Stamps, Curiosities, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 6 cents post-paid, 
R.W.Mercer,147Cent. Ave.Cincianati,O, 








Spe 


ALISTS’ SUPPLY 
All goods required by 
Collectors in every branch of 
Natural History. Sole Agent in 
WEBSTER, 


the U.S. for Thos, Hunt’s Artifical 
Glass Eyes. FRANK B. 
409 Washington Street, 


1 T rhe Great Secret of E ag 
the Hartz Mountain,Ger\ 
willrestore the song of \& 
vent their ailments and & 
condition. It makes canari 

sheddingfeathers, Sent by 
15¢e. Sold by all druggists. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d 





MANNA 


the Canary Breeders of 
many. Bird Manna 

Cage Birds, will pre- 
sy keep them in good 
essing, even while 
mailonreceiptof 

Bird Book free. 
St... Phila 
















SS. 


Collectors, Attention! 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


Pa | 





Ancient Indian Relics. 


catalogue 6 cents, or free with order. 
12 all different and desirable implements and ornaments 
wrought out of flint, stone and shell. * 
Interesting lot for study, only 75 cents. Will sell for 
| more money. . 


12 good arrowheads, 30 cents. Two-cent stamps taken. 


| 








| CHEAP 


Ourrits ror Goutectors 


. TAXIDERMISTS’ OUTFIT. 


A good taxidermists’ outfit usually costs from $2.00 
to $5 00. Our new outfit contains the following : 

1 Good Case—with lock and key. 

1 Ebony handle Scalpel. 

2 Pairs of Tweezers or Forceps, one large and one 
small. 

1 pair Scissors. 
| x set of Chain and Hook. 
1 60-inch Tape Measure in Brass Case. 
roo Assorted Taxidermists’ Labels, and complete in- 
| structions for preparing the skin of a bird or mammal. 

At usual prices this outfit would cost from $2.50 to 
$3.00 to purchase the arlicles separately, but by putting 
them up in large quantities, we can offer them post- 


} 





Note these bargains and order early. All postpaid. | paid at $1.50. 

Flexibie Sandstone, 134x314 inches, : . : . 25¢ 

Horse Shoe Crabs, 3 inches long, : 2 3 : 25¢ | 

Star Fish, 3 inches across, Mes S 3 b $ 25¢ AN ASSORTMENT OF GLASS EYES. 
Shark Eggs, 6i ‘ < x 5a pane : 6 a ee E prereas 3 
ten ema ree Ie | This assortment wll please everybody that is inter 
1 doz. Flint Arrow Heads. 5:0: : 30c | ested in taxidermy. We have put up a_ desirable as- 
Polished Agate, 13gx134, | Bick, 95¢ | sortment of black and colored eyes containing suitable 


FLETCHER M. NOE, 
land 3 Cyclorama Place, Indianapolis, Ind 


KURIOSITIES. 


Smoky Quartz XIts, 5c. and 10e. ea. 
‘Sunflower’ Coral, 10c.; Garnet Sand 
in vial, 10c.; Chinese Chopsticks, 12 
inches long, 10c. pair; Chinese Horn, 
nut, 5c.; Coins, 5¢c.; Japanese Tempos 
Coin, 10¢.; Roman Coins, 10c. Price 
List Free. 

BARTLETT’S MUSEUM, 














Headquarters for the Beautiful Little Oregon Bird Ar- 
| row Points.for Collectors and Dealers. 

| _ Sioux, Apache, etc., Indian Relics in large variety. 
| Museums, advanced collectors and amateurs supplied 
| with genuine relics. Write for large catalogue of Archae- 
| ological Relics, Minerals and Fossils, to 

L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, Dak. 


TO 










Indian neies, wrauuiater ‘fall Clocks, Flax and Spin- 
| ning Wheels, Brass Andirons, Shovels and Tongs, Door 
Knockers, Snufters, Trays, Old Copper Cents and Half 
Cents. Polished Agates, ete. Write for wants and enclose 
Stamp Large, fine, grooved Stone Axes, prices to suit, 
[llustrated catalogue of Indian Relies for a stamp. 
ELMER McWETHY, 
Pavilion Centre, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


- THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S. 











, ‘ 
A choice specimen of anything 09 this let will be sent post-paid for 5 CFS. or we will se 
he ectire collection, 45 specimens, packed im « neat wooden box post-paid POR OWL Y6ESCTS: 
—$—$—$<— ————————— — —————————————— 
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ones for almost anything from a Hummingbird to the 
Barred Owl. This assortment at the regular prices 
| comes to so cents, but we send. them prepaid fer only 
| 35 cents. 


THE OOLOGISTS’ OUTFIT. 


contains the following articles : 

1 Hand Book, 6 Check Lists, 50 assorted Datas, 1 12- 
roo Drill, x Brass Blow Pipe, Sample sheet of Datas 
(x0 styles), 1 bottle Oologists’ Cement, 1-2 soft pencil for 
marking eggs and Vest Pocket Notebook. 

Price postpaid only 40 cents. 


AN ENTOMOLOGISTS’ OUTFIT. 


This outfit contains three sample sheets of cork, 50 
assorted insect pins, one pair forceps, one Setting 
| board and six disinfectant cones, and a copy of Rich- 
mond’s “ Insect Collecting ” manual for the beginner. 

Outfit postpaid only 50 cents. For any of the above 
| address plainly 

FRANK H. LATTIN, A sion, N. Y. 

“Lattin” sells outfits of a dozen other styles and all 

prices, and can furnish anything in the instrument or 


supply line needed by the collector. 





“Fort Ancient.” 


A NEW WORK ON 


Ohio Valley Antiquities, 


BY 


WARREN K. MOORHEAD, 


ASSISTED BY COMPETENT SCIENTISTS FROM 
WASHINGTON AND ELSEWHERE, 





Fort Ancient is in central Warren County, Ohio; it is 
recognized by all archzeologists, whether American or for- 


eign, to be the greatest and best preserved earthwork to. 


be found in the Mississippi Valley. Mr. Moorhead, with 
a party of surveyors, spent the entire summer at this en- 
closure. The whole structure was explored, surveyed 
photographed and mapped The result of the labors of 
the party is placed before the public by Robert Clarke the 
Cincinnati publisher, in a large volume which consists of 
210 pages, 35 full-page illustrations, a large folding map of 
the structure and surrounding country. dee 
Illustrated prospectus mailed ree to any address. 





PRICE OF WORK, $2.00, POSTPAID, 





WARREN K. MOORHEAD, _ 
_ Smithsonian Institution, = 
us WASHINGTO 





Drawings of some rare things for stamp. Illustrated 
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x 
STAMPS, COINS, &c. 
Shellenberger, Germantown, Pa. 
or postal note. SAWYER, Beauclere, Pla. 
10 0 CHOICE PICKED STAMPS, no two alike, 25 cts. 
Approval sheets at 25 per cent. discount to parties 
furnishing reference, and enclosing a 
15¢ for acopy of our Canadian Revenue Cata- 
receive as a present FREE ® unused stamps. 
BARGAINS. 1886, 7 var., 10c.; 
A. H. GUERNSEY, Box 932, New Haven, Conn. 
for sale—which, and lowest cash price, and money sent 


ST AMPS 100 foreign and lists, 5c. Sheets on approval. 
$150 in Conf’d Money and price list, 10¢; $500, 25c; silver 
é HO on approval at 30 per cent com. 10 good var, 
STAMPS 10c, Address W. E. HAYNES, Spencer, Ia. 
Approval Sheets at Scott’s prices, with 50 per cent. 
com. C.W. Armpriester, Box 110, Pottstown, Pa. 
“VARIETIES of picked stamps, no two alike, only 
40 $1.00. A ‘‘V” nickel without ‘‘cents’’ with each 
order. 
2c. stamp. 8S. M. 
SAVIDGE, Box 472, Pottstown, Paw Saf 
REE 5 UNUSED STAMPS! Every person who sends 
F logue or American Philatelic Directory, will 
. J. STANTON, Smyrna, N. Y. 
Br VWI Bil 7 Set 1864 only 35¢.; 
Vi EXICA 1888, 6 var., 18c.; 25 good, all dif., 
25c.; 50 dif., Salvador, Mauritius, 
ete., 15e. Agents wanted at 30 percent. com. Send stamp. 
WANTED. 
PHILATELIC AND SCIENTIFIC papers in lots of 
from 50 to 5,000. Cash paid—spot down. Write number 
by return mail ifsatisfactory. 
S. H. WOOD, 
DENVER. COLORADO. | 


117 Marion Street, 
7 





U. 5. DEPARTMENT STAMPS. 





Hxecntive, | 2 Varievies. 2.05 eee sicse ape acenect ce $2.75 | 
Interior, 8 ut 50 | 
Justice, 2 re 20 | 
Navy, 2 a 15 | 
Post Office, 4 sy 20 | 
State, 2 s 30 | 
Treasury, 7 ih) Pena 20 | 
War, including entire envelopes 40 | 

| 


C.)F. ROTH FUCHS, 35934 Penn. Av., Washington, D:C. | 


Our Keystone No. 1 Packet. 


is having a great run. It contains 100 varieties of stamps, 
many unused and rare. Price 50 cents. Furthermore, 
the purchaser of eveay fifth packet gets a genuine stamp, 
catalogued ati .00, FREE! Thestamps are guaran- 
teed genuine, and are fine picked stamps, We guarantee 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Address, 

H. B. WILBER & CO., 
14°& 16 Main Street, CAMBRIDGEBORO, PA. 


TO EVERY READER 


of this parer that sends me ten cents in silver I will mail 
postpaid, a packet containing 20 varieties of Canadian 
postage stamps. 
HENRY S. HAR'TE, 
P. O, Box 1896, Montreal, Canada. 
N. B.—Good sheets of Canadian and foreign stamps sent 
on approval on receipt of A-1 references. 


Get the Cream. 


If,you want fine stamps on approval, we send the best, 
also 400 varieties for One Doliar, and a stamp valued at 
Fifty Cents to every new customer. 

W. H. BRUCE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





P. O, Box 283, 


CHEAPE 


‘Sweden, 10 var 
a 8 “ 


ST SETS OF STAMPS 


IN THE WORLD. 


5 cents 
PENS Ud 

10 
mane 
return. 






“ee 
as 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 11 var. 
Norway Postal Cards, 2 var. 
Orders under.10 cents must contain stamps for 


NIELS J. DEICHMANN, 
865 N. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


STAMPS--PACKETS--SHEETS. 


100 var. Br. Honduras, Cyprus, Fiji, Hayti 
Tunis, Trinidad, Colombia, Hong Kong, Dutch 
Indies, Bermuda, Obes deo i aicecsesoetense aes 25 
200 var. Old Austria, Barbadoes, Bolivia, Fr. 
Colonies, Japan, Netherland (unpaid), Salva- 
Gor Sierra Peone; Cte esa tui eeeitece ech seen 50c. 
300 var. Macao, Nevis. Phillipines, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, Trinidad (unpaid), Old Colom- 
bia, Venezuela (litho. ), etc.......... hinasecmsaniaunupccaue 75e, 
Approval Sheets at 4g off to any one furnishing good ref- 
erence. No list issued. Enclose stamp for reply. No at- 
_ tention to postals. Collections and ‘stamps in quantity 
bought forcash. Exchange in wholesale lots. Fair deal- 
ing our motto. C.J, KUCHEL, 412 Superior Street, 
ee Ne oon Alpe hicago, Ill. 











No. 3. 








‘Stamp Collectors in 


PLAIN TALK 


FRANKLIN STAMP PACKETS. Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19 and 
20 each contain 35 var. of stamps—only 10cts. 
each. Copy of Bargain Philatelist and Phila- 
telic Tribune FREE with each order. 
F, J. STANTON, Smyrna, N. Y. 





The Philateelic News 


A first-class monthly journa devoted entirely Phil- 
atelp. It contains inter esting articles by the f remost 
writers of the day n 


PHILATELY ! 


Its subscription price is 15c. per year to the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. All other countries 25c. 


It is the Best Philatelic Paper of its size in 
the World !! 
ADVERTISING RATES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


H. B. WILBER & CO., 
14-16 Main St., Cambridgeboro, Pa. 


I WANT 


Active Agents and reliable Collectors to send for one of 
my sheets on approval. The wants of the advanced col- 
lector and the beginner can be supplied from my large 
stock of U. 8. and Foreign Postage, U.S. Revenue, &c. 


BEGINNERS 


Address, 





| should send for one of my sheets of 1, 2 or 3 cent Foreign 


Stamps, which will be found both in price and quailty be- 
yond anything known to the 


“ER ADE. 


| Enclose 2c. stamp and promise to return in seven days. 


W. J. PARRISH, 1512 Park Avenue, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


I WANT 


all parts of the 
United States to send for sample sheets 
of my fine Postage Stamps.  Commis- 


| sion 30 per cent. on all foreign stamps. 


Rare stamps at low prices. 
Mekeel’s Blank Albums, Tiffany’s His- 
tory of United States Stamps, etc., al- 
ways in stock. Address, 


Charles Beamish, Jr. 
2107 N, 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THEY PAY ME. 


When I say they, I mean those scallawags who get ap- 


proval sheets from dealers and then try to avoid making 


returns, either by returning sheets or by cash. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to place in my hands all accounts you may have on your 
books that seem of a doubtful nature, and I will use my 
best endeavors to collect them for you on a commission of 


20 PER CENT. 


If I fail it will cost you nothing but the trouble of writing 
to me to place the accounts in my hands, as lk make no 
charge unless successful. My experience with this 
class of debtors during the past three years has been wide 
and in making them return stamps or pay in cash I have 
been very successful. I cannot, however, undertake the 
collection of claims over six months old. 

When sending statement of account to me be particular 
to state when sheet was sent, its value, commission al- 
lowed, if any, length of time allowed to make returns, 
when written to, nature of replies or promises,and if party 
is a minor or not—if a minor give father’s name if possi- 
ble. Don’t neglect these particulars. Try me with a 
few of your old:stagers, and see if 










It contains stamps catalogued from 1 
cent to 75 cents. : 
500 varieties, catalogue price $12.00, oe 

foronly . : i ‘ $4 50 
| 250 varieties, catalogue price $4.00, 
for only .. 5 ‘ $i 25a 

Excelsior package contains 100 good 


















mm 


T0 INTRODUCE My APPROVAL SHEETS to every 
one, I make this offer. Send A1 ref- 
erence and I will send a sheet of Choice Stamps, priced by 
‘Scott’s latest catalogue—none higher, many lower—at33% 
per cent commission. INDUCEMEN'’?P. To every person 
sending fora sheet I will enclose free 25 jine stamps, includ- 
ing a Confederate. If you enclose one dime with request: 
for sheet will send 50 selected stamps, including Confeder-_ 
ate, etc. These are not common stamps, but will grace any 
collection. These stamps will not be sent without a request. 
for a sheet, as offer is only made to induce same. Address 
EDWARD R. HASBROUCK, 287 Grand St., 
Newburgh, N. Y. New Price List out soon. ‘ Te 


+e Sof APE POSTAGE STAMP 
shy PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A correct image of yourself 
Or any other articlein postage 
stamp form. They are also 
gummed and perforated. j 

100 for $1.50. ~ Bey 

Send 2c, stamp for sample = 

and illustrated circulars. Ad- 

























N. E. Cor. 8th & Locust Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





eaeeoeroveee e 
PAT. JULY 12. '87 


BANG-UP 


DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING 


Done at Rock Bottom Prices. 














WRITE OR TALK TO THE: ARTISTS DIRECT? 
DO NOT LET AMATEURS AND BUNGLERS __. 
PLAY WITH YOUR WORK, 


TITLE PAGES A SPECIALTY, 


CUTS FOR ALL PURPOSES EXECUTED NEATLY 
AND QUICKLY, 


STOCK CUTS ON HAND. 
MYERS BROS. 


ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS, : 


85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


42 Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue of new designs. 


$25.00 WORTH FOR $8.00, 


Money refunded if our 


000 VARIETY PACKAGE = 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


is not worth $25.00, according to Scott’s 
5oth Edition Catalogue. We will sellit — 
during the next 60 days for $8.00. 

















stamps, no common ones, catalogue price 
over $3.75, price ONLY $1.00. (Postage 
extra.) BS taeato sf 
During the summer we will allow.50. 
per cent. commission on our 1, 2, 3 and 
5 cent stamps (none marked over cata- 
logue price), if sale is over $1.00. : 


Good Agents wanted. Reference or 
a deposit required. 
Advanced collectors send for our Ap- 
provalBooks at net prices. Bargains and — 


very desirable stamps arealwaysin them. 

















WANTED for cash, good collections, 
and rare stamps. Highest Cash P 
Paid. Bea cco Gres 


HENRY GRE 










